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FOREWORD 


I 

Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism are the three main 
streams of religious faiths that have nurtured and influenced 
Indian life and thought through the ages. The origin of Jainism 
goes back to hoary past. It is recognised as older than Buddhism. 
The Jainas believe that right faith, right knowledge, right con¬ 
duct and chastity lead the wayfarer along the path of salvation. 
Ultimate release from matter is, according to the Jainas, the 
ideal state of existence for the soul. As even the minutest 
being is believed to have life, the Jainas are very careful not to 
destroy it. 

II 

The antiquity of Jainism is shrouded in obscurity.^ Accor¬ 
ding to the Jaina Purdnas and the carifaSi their first twenty-two 
Tirthahkaras flourished several thousand years before Christ. 
P. C. Roy Choudhury thinks that, “Not much research is 
possible in the pre-historical age as to the role Bihar played in 
the story of Jainism. But some of the ancient Jaina scidptures 
mention that Jainism had been preached in Magadha (Bihar) 
by Lord Rsabha at the end of the Stone Age and the beginning 
of the Agricultural Age. At that remote period Magadha was 
separated from the rest of India by Gahga-sdgara. The ancient 
history of Nepal bears this also.’’^ 

The discovery of a few seals and a nude male torso led 
some scholars to believe that they are the representations of 

Dr. R.P. Tewari, Delhi University, has prepared the bioliography and 
the index and Sri G. M. Srivastava, Archaeological Survey of India, has 
helped in the selection of the photographs. 

1. It has been remarked that, “It is impossible to find a beginning for 

Jainism.Jainism thus appears an earlien faith of India.”—Furlong, 

J.R., Studies in Science of Compafaiiie Rpligions, pp. 13-13, 

2. Roy Choudhury, P.C,, Jainism in Bihar ^ p. 7. 

See also Thakur, Upendra, A Historical Survey of Jainism in North 
Bihar, JBRS, XXXXV, 1-4, pp. 186 ff; Bajpai, K. D., Evolution of 
Jaina Art in Madhya Pradesh, Bulletin of the Department of Ancient Indian 
History < 3 ? Archaeology^ Saugar, No. 3, pp. 73-79. 
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their Tirthankaras and were as such objects of worship during 
the Harappan age.^ But this view has not been accepted by 
several present-day art historians.® 

To begin with, Jainism was an atheist religion. Hence, 
like the Buddha, the Jaina Masters were also silent about the 
existence of god. But when the Jainas became idol-worshippers 
in later periods, they also started worshipping Tirthankaras as 
gods. The Jainas believe in the existence of twenty-four Tirth¬ 
ankaras, among whom Rsabhanatha was the earliest. The 
last two, namely, Par^Wanatha and Mahavira, were historical 
figures. Mahavira was a contemporary of the Buddha. Another 
important Tirthahkara is Mallinatha, but there is doubt among 
the Jainas whether he was a male or a female. 

Most of the Tirthankaras were Ksatriyas and belonged to 
royal families. They attained enlightenment by performing 
austerities and practised the law of piety which they preached 
for the spiritual benefit of human beings. 

The Jainas regard their Tirthankaras, ‘law-givers’, as 
Supreme Deities, superior even to the Hindu gods, z. Deva- 
■deva or Devadi-deva. They are free from the circle of trans¬ 
migration as they have attained emancipation. The Jainas do 
not have faith in other gods, but regard their Tirthankaras 
as fit objects of worship. They believe that the images of the 
Tirthafikaras should be installed in the temples for worship, 
their life-story should be remembered by the devouts, the 
important events of their lives should be narrated and translated 
into stone, bronze or patfas, so that people may see and follow 
them and thus free themselves from the cycle of birth and 
rebirth. 


Ill 

Rsabhanatha or Adinatha,^ the first Tirthankara, is the 
propounder of the Jaina religion. In one of the verses of the 


1. Cf, Afodetn Reviewt Calcutta, August 1032, pp. 1(^2 ff. 

2. See Shah, U. P,, Stuiies in Jaitm Art, pp. 3.4. See also Agrawala, V. S., 
Indtatj Art, Varanasi, 1965, pp. 21-22. 

3. The reasons for B- 5 abhadeva’s birth are vividly described in the Maha- 
pura^a (III, 190-91); Adi Purdva (XVI, 179-90), etc. 
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J^gveda, Rsabhadeva^ has been mentioned as a king, the bestower 
of wealth to his subjects, while Indra is described as the lord of 
the agriculturists: 

^a”: qfsrq; ^ qrirqf^ ii 

—Ry., 1, 23, 177, 

The Bhagavata Purdna^ has given interesting details about 
the birth of IRsabhanatha : 

?farfq^Tqq?cqrqq^qr: 

^qrq qTqfqfq: qqTf^> qrq: fqqfqqftqqr aqqfrqiq^, 
qrq^^Tqrqt xnrnTTqTqqttinqK^qffqqt 
l srq ^ qq^qrqqifqsq^qqTaqnqc^OT qi^qt- 
q^qqTnqOT^^TfqqfarqTqr^qqqqTqTq^qiq qfrqq: qqr qi^T^T 
tqaT^qfrqfqq^qqqTqrfqq^t 'qqq: i a^q ^ qr i^qqcqorT q^tqqr 
q%q fqqi qOTT ^qqtqf^t q fqar q^qq 
qrq qq^R l —Bhagavata Pur ana, V, 3, 20; 4, 2, 

In the Brahmdnda Burma, he has been described as the 
progenitor of the Ksatriyas on earth. He had one hundred sons, 
among whom Bharata was the eldest: 

qsqq qifqqqcs qq^FT ^qq i 
qsqqrq qq^T: qqqqiqq: II 

—Brahmdnda Purdna, Purva, II, 14. 

and this country got the name of Bharatavarsa due to him 

^rqt qq q^rqVfl q^ql q^qq qrql-q^q m qrTqfqfq 

oqqfqqf% II —Bhagavata Purdna, V, 4, 9. 

1. Cf. also: 

^ Xi qtqq»qqT^ q^qr' qqq qq^q I 

?q p %aq% qqtf?^q gfq qq-qfq^q ! g;qt: 11 

Rd., 4, 6, 26, 4. 

2. For details see the Bhagavata Parana, V, Gbs. 4-6; XI, 14-26, etc, 

3. This Puraijic story of naming this country Bharatavarsa after the name 
of Bharata, the eldest son of B-sabhanatha has also been mentioned 
in some other Pura^asi 

r^f*q g q qq qrqTRftqi^T^: i 
qqrq^sqqtjql qq^sqf qfiqfq: 11 
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In the ^iva Purdr^a^ he is referred to as one of the Togdvatdras 
of Lord Siva: 

5Tf?r5ifrsf^^ ^ \ 

—Siva Purdna, VII, 9, 3, 
At another place in the same Purdrta} his oneness with Siva has 
been described in a remarkable manner: 

—Siva Purdna^ 1, 47. 


^r: i 

3 rf^fq-= 5 ir ^ fK 'fp^ 1 

^ TT^nrnr: 5^OT«rif n 

?TqTrzrRfirqi^ ^ ^1^%: ii 
TOrr ^r^sOT* fr^^rt snTf^T^nrrg*: i 
^ i^c^rT ^ ii 

'mx^ 1 j 

jrt: fq^r ?i'r%<55^T n | 

—Vifpu Puratia, II, 27-32. i 

^"rsfflrfcT^eir'sf:)?: 5^’ JifiJrrwRirmfm: 11 
g'q^'T 5^«rTr^^ir: 1 

f^Tf 3[fOT ^ ^1* II ‘ 

fTir^n- 5i|T??T?r: 1 | 

—Markavdfya Pumj.a, 50, 39-41, ^ 

5^’ \ 

^PTft qrf^^cs' 11 j 

^ ^x. 5 ?TOnr 3 r: i ; 

^ftsf^Tfcr^^r 5^ JIRT^TOfm: 11 ' 

^Tm TOTR I 

^R?r m w ii 

and also ■—Vdyu Purava^ 31, 50-52. , 

f^R?FT5f spfjJr rfW I j 

—Nrsirhha Purdpa^ ^^7- j 

I 
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All these attest to the effect that in ancient times he was 
equally adored by the Hindus. 

R^abhadeva also finds mention in Buddhist literature and 
in one of the works he is referred to as Vratapalaka : 

1 

^3:fcr: ii 
|q-cr^ fTT^> 1 

5^: t[sT^ II 

— AryamanjuMmulakalpa^ 53^ 363-64. 

Neminatha or Aristanemi also finds a mention in the 
B-gveda : 

—J^v. 1, 1, 16. 

Parsvanatha, the 23rd Tirthankara was a historical figure. 
According to Professor Rhys Davids/ he was the real founder of 
Jainism. He prescribed four vows for the people to follow, viz., 
not to injure life; to speak the truth; not to steal and non¬ 
attachment. Lord Mahavira, the 24th and the last Tirthankara 
added ‘chastity’ as the fifth. 

Mahavira was a friend of Bimbisara and his son Ajata- 
^atru, the king of Magadha, and hence, he commanded great 
influence in their courts. According to the Jaina canons, 
Udayana, the son and successor of Ajatasatru, was also a Jaina, 
who is credited with having built a Jaina temple at Patali- 
putra. 

The Nandas also had some leanings towards the Jaina 
faith. The Hathigumpha inscription records that a Nanda 
king had taken away an image of a Jina as a trophy from 
Kalinga to Magadha. 

From the Jaina traditions we learn that a great famine, 
lasting for twelve years, occurred during the time of Candra- 
gupta Maurya, the founder of the Maurya dynasty. The king, 
following his Jaina preceptor, Bhadrabahu, retired into the 
region of Mysore and starved himself to death. 


r. Davids, Rhys, Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth ed. XII, p, 543. 
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Some scholars feel that emperor A^oka, before embracing 
Buddhism, was a devout Jaina.^ In his Pillar Edict VII, the 
emperor mentions Nirgranthas along with the Brahmanic 
Ajivikas. They have been taken to denote the followers of the 
Jaina faith,^ His grandson, Samprati, was a great patron of 
Jainism and, according to Hemacandra, he had built many 
Jaina temples all over Jambudvipa. 

A torso of a naked male figure was found at Lohanipur, 
near Patna, and is now preserved in the Patna Museum.^ It 
•has an excellent polish preserved throughout. According to 
some scholars this sculpture reveals the existence of Jina images 
in the Maurya period. Another similar statue from the same 
site, but without polish, suggests the existence of Jina worship 
during the i^unga period. 

King Kharavela of Kalinga (2nd-lst century B.C.), who 
was a devout Jaina, styles himself as Bhik$u-rdjai ^*^*5 ‘the monk 
king’ in his Hathigumpha inscription.^ The great king in the 
twelfth year of his reign, after defeating the king of Maga- 
dha, took back the Jina image which was originally carried 
away by a Nanda king from Kalinga. Later he excavated 
a number of caves in the Kumari-parvata (Khandagiri hill) 
near Bhubaneshwar and built a monastery at Pabhara, not 
far from these caves. 

During the Kusana period. Jainism was flourishing in 
northern India. Numerous stone sculptures fashioned during 
this period are now preserved in the Mathura Museum,® Besides 
these, some exquisitely carved Jaina bronze images unearthed 
at Ghausa in Bihar are displayed in the Patna Museum.® 

Jaina. djfdgapattds (tablets of homage) have been discovered 
at Mathura and Kau^ambi. These are tastefully carved and 


I. Thomas, E., The Early Faith of Aioka, Jour, of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain and Ireland, London, (N. S.), IX, pp. 155-234. 

а. Banerjec, P., Early History of Jainism,, Indo-Asian Culture, New Delhi, 
XIX, p. 7. 

3. Lee, S. E., Ancient Sculptures from India, Cleveland, 1964, fig. 14. 

4. Epigraphta Indka XX, pp, 72 ff, 

5. Agrawala, V. S., Catalogue of the Sculptures in the Mathura Museum, 
JouK U. P. Historical Society, Lucknow, XXIII, pp. 36 ff. 

б. Gupta, P. L.. Patna Museum Catalogue of Antiquities, pp. 116-17 and plates. 
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most of them beai- inscriptions. On a few of these dydgapa^as, 
the figure of Tirthankara is shown in the centre. These stone 
tablets are assignable to a period between the 1st century B.G. 
and the 2nd century A.D. 

The Junagarh inscription of the grandson of Jayadaman 
datable to the middle of the 2nd century A.D., contains an 
important reference to Jaina monks who had attained perfect 
knowledge. 

The wide popularity of Jainism during the reign of the 
Guptas is borne out by the discovery of several epigraphs and 
images. The Udaigiri cave inscription of the reign of Kumara- 
gupta I refers to the construction of an image of Jine^ vara Par^va- 
natha. The Kahaum stone pillar inscription of the time of 
Skandagupta mentions an endowment in favour of Jainism^ 
and the installation of five sculptures of the Tirthankaras in the 
niches of a pillar of stone. Several images of the Jaina divinities 
fashioned during the Gupta rule, are displayed in the State 
Museum, Lucknow, Mathura Museum and other museums of 
the country. 

In the seventh century, Jainism was prevalent all over 
India as a fully developed religion. Banabhatta mentions the 
Jainas along with Arhatas, Maskaris, Varnis, Bhagavatas^ 
Paficaratrikas, Lokayatikas, Paurariikas, adepts in grammar, 
ascetics who shaved their hair, ascetics who studied dhatuvada^ 
law books and sacrificial lore and ascetics who followed the tenets 
of Kapila, Kanada, Upanisads and -Nyaya.^ Yuan Ghwang 
had seen the followers of both Digambara and Svetambara sects 
of Jainism at Taxila in the west and at Vipula in the east. 

An excellent image of Lord Parsvanatha originally ensh¬ 
rined in a Jaina temple at Gyaraspur near Bhilsa is now dis¬ 
played in the Victoria & Albert Museum, London. The image 
shows the great master seated beneath the Dhdtaki tree practising 
the ^exposure to all weathers’ austerity when Meghakumara 
(Cloud Prince) attacked him with a great storm. The serpent 
king, the Naga Dharanendra, spreads his hoods above Par^va- 
natha’s head and his consort, the Nagani Padmavati, holds an 


I. Harsacharitat VIII, pp, 236-37. 
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umbrella over him. The image can be dated to the Vardhona 
period, 7th century A.D.^ 

By the beginning of the 8th century A.D., Jainism came 
to bear the brunt of those factors, which were at that time under¬ 
mining Buddhism. Discipline became lax; a rich laity made 
the monk’s life easy; desire for wealth, property and earthly 
honour guided most of the spiritual leaders of Jainism. Several 
great spiritual leaders, like Haribhadra Suri and later Uddyo- 
tana Suri and Siddharsi Suri, however, rescued Jainism from 
this insidious rot, through the message conveyed by their dis¬ 
ciples. These followers of the gaccha^ later on known as Kharatara^ 
did not pay mere lip service to Haribhadra’s anti-corruption 
campaign, on the other hand, they popularised the teachings of 
their preceptor by their preachings, writings, discussions, debates 
and practice. Jinavallabha founded and restored the old 
temples at Marwar, Chittor, Marot and Nagor in Rajasthan. 
His disciple Jinadatta composed works to get rid of the evils 
that had crept into the Jaina church. So also Jinapati, a con¬ 
temporary of the Cauhan king Prthviraja III of Delhi and 
Ajmer carried the message of his teachers almost to all parts of 
Rajasthan. 

Kumarapala Gaulukya of Gujarat, acting under the in¬ 
fluence of his great teacher Hemacandra, also popularised Jainism 
in his dominions. 

Tht Bhatt&raka Sampradaya contributed a lot to the deve¬ 
lopment of the true spirit of Jainism in the early mediaeval 
period. This is attested by the numerous art relics at Deogarh 
and the region around. 

Jainism continued to flourish during the Muslim rule also. 
Several Jainas held responsible posts in the courts of the Muslim 
and Mughal rulers. Due to their good financial condition 
and influence, ^ 2 ^x 13 . ydtras in the mediaeval period were no less 
frequent than before.® 

IV 

According to Jaina legends, Bharata, the son of Rsabha- 


1. See my paper, VideB Safjgrahalayon men Jaina Pratimayen, Alahdvha 
Jayanh Smankd. Jaipur, 1972, %, i on p. 126. 

2. Shairoa. B. N., Social ^ Cultural History of Morihern India fc. 1000-1200 
A. D.). p. 115. 
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natha, had built temples on the Kailasa mountain for enshrining 
the images of Jina in them. And from that time onwards the 
people also followed the same tradition: 

— PratUihapdtha, 623 63. 

Vasunandi states that all such places, where the Txrth- 
ankaras were born, initiated, enlightened and attained nirvatia, 
as well as the bank of rivers, mountains, villages, and seashore 
are suitable for sites for Jaina temples: 

STrq’tT Jtrar^iT ^ It 

q-T n 

— PratUthdsdrasangraha^ 3, 3-4. 

' The same idea has also been expressed by Jayasena : 

^PT^sciTEstrt 1 

— Pratifthdpdtha, 125. 

Bhuvanadeva also remarks that the Jaina temples should, 
be built inside the towns : 

?r#?^Tf^ 5 rqrTqqTT: I 

f sr^sirr: ii 

— Apardjitaprcchd, 179, 14. 
The place for building a Jaina temple was carefully selec¬ 
ted and had to be good in all respects : 

Tf=^f f^^TTsrt I 

f^fT 5 r?Trrf 5 ?rRT^ ii 

i — Praii^fhasaroddhara, 1 , 18. 

As far as the material of a Jina image is concerned, it 
can be made of marii, ratna, gold, silver, brass, muktdphala and 
s tone : 
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f^OTT'^'Tf^Trr ^r^Tf^^STT I 

—Srdvakdcdray 390 ^ 

Images can also be made of sphatikat but the use of clay, 
wood and plaster has been ruled out for preparing the images : 

^fOTT^snr^r^FrffTRf ii 

— Praiisthdpdtha, 69 ► 

Vardhamana Suri in his Acaradinakara has restricted the 
use of bronze and lead in making the icons, but allows the use 
of ivory and wood ; 

The Jaina texts relate that after the completion of a Jaina 
temple, one should go along with the artist on an auspicious day 
and time to select proper type of stone for fashioning the images 

3 T?^c|‘II 

—Pratifthasdroddhdraj 1 , 49 , 

The authorities have discussed various types of stone 
suitable for the purpose.® Vasunandi states that white, red,. 


i. Cf. ^TTllt felt I 

- Vifiiudharmottara Purdna, go, <25. 

and 

^ fTifciT )i 

~ Mayamata, 33, 19-20. 

#qrr: iiTOfT: ^ \ 

^cq-^urf fqgri qr % I 

'—VifpudharmUara Purana, III. 90 , 21 - 23 , 
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black and green coloured stones are the best for making the 
image of Jina : 

TTrf^^r ii 

—Pratisthdsdrasangrahai 3, 77* 


V 

The images of Tirthankaras are purely human in form. 
They do not exhibit any unusual number of head, eyes, arms 
or legs. They are shown only in two postures, i.e.^ seated cross- 
legged, in dhydncL-mudrd or standing erect in kdyotsaYga--^ozt, 
Both the dhydna and the kdyotsarga mudras oxQyogic^ as the Jainism 
believes in penance {tapasyd).^ They are unlike the images 
ofVispu (Sesalayin) and Buddha {parinirvdna) and are never 
shown in the reclining pose. The images of a Tirthahkara and 
the Buddha seated in dhydna-mudra are quite similar, but from 
the ^rivatsa mark executed on the chest of a Tirthahkara, one 
can easily distinguish it from that of the Buddha. In the 
Tirthahkara images from South India, this particular symbol is, 
however, conspicuous by its absence.^ 

The idea of carving Sarvatobhadra (four-fold) Tirth¬ 
ahkara images started during the late Kusana period. This 
feature continued till the late medieval period. Some of the 
Sarvatobhadra images of the four chief Jinas (Adinatha, Nemi- 
natha, Parsvanatha and Mahavira) found in Mathura, K.au- 
^ambi or elsewhere are remarkable works of art. 

Several ancient and medieval works mention the character¬ 
istic features of the Jina images. The oft-quoted description has 
been given by Varahamihira in his famous work Brhatsarhhitd 
in the following words: “the god of the Arhats' (the Jinas, i. e.. 


. — Rubama^^ana^ I, 5, 

1. Gf. Haribhadra Suri*s statement : 

—Daiavaikdlika Sutra^ i, 3, 

2. bivaramamurti, G., Geographical and Chronological Factors in Indian 
Iconography, Ancient India, No. 6, (Jan. 1954), pp. 44.46. 



( ) 


any of the 24 Tirthahkaras) should be shown nude, young and 
beautiful in appearance, with a tranquil expression and arms 
reaching down to the knees • his breast should have the (auspi¬ 
cious) irivatsa mark.”^ The Mdnasdra states that the distin¬ 
guishing features of a Jina icon are nudity, Srivatsa symbol, 
long hanging arms, the meditative pose, etc, : 

?rfrTT;r5T I 

3TOT ^ 'T^TTra?f 5 1 

«Tl^^spnfr ii 

The Pratifthasdroddhdra mentions that a Tirthahkara should 
have a calm and serene face; 


’ 5>r^0Trf?W^^ II 

— Pratift^sdroddhdra, 1, 62. 


In the Prati^fhdpdda, it is stated that a Tirthankara should 
not be depicted as an old man or as a boy, but as a youth. He 
should bear >^nvatsa mark on the chest and should not have nails 
or hair. The image should be made either of good metal or 
stone and should display all the virtues of an ascetic or a vairdgt : 



— Pratisthapdda^ 151 -52. 

The Vivekavildsa relates that a Tirthahkara having Srwatsa 
on the chest and u$t}i^a on the head should be seated in padmd- 
Sana pose on a beautiful pedestal shaded by an umbrella : 

^ srfOT 1 


I. .Sj2p,i7, n.2; Banerjea ^ J, N. , Development of Hindu Iconography > p . 588. 
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Jsfr^^'tcuftqr^TSF^ S ?5?rTf^q*fT^TM'' II 

— Vivekavildsa, 1, 128-30. 

The Pratifthdsdrasangraha gives some more details about 
the icon (bimba) ofjinendra {i,e., Tirthahkara). After men¬ 
tioning his seat, etc., it states that he should be young (tarum), 
nude [digambara) and decorated in chest (bhu^nta) with a ^ryuatsa 
symbol. The height of the image should be 108 angulas. 
There should be no hair in the arm-pit or on any other part of 
his body and no line for the moustache : 

gjfe-# 3[^r ?TTTrc^ir?=^ ^ ii 

— Pratk^hdsdrasangraha^ 4,1,2,4, 
The Rupamandana^ an important iconographic text by 
Sutradhdra Mandana, devotes its sixth chapter to Jaina icono¬ 
graphy. After mentioning the names of the 24 Tirtharikaras, 
it specifies their colour, symbols, Yaksas and Yaksis and the tree 
under which each one of them had attained the supreme know¬ 
ledge. It also describes the following features of a Jina image : 

^5r?rjr ii 

ip.Tf ^ ^ q'f^r'rrl- I 

% ^rf^Trr i i 

qo:=^ErT (^fsT^Rt) II 


I. Srlvastava, B. Ced.) Varanasi, 1964. See also Jain, B.G,, 

Jaina Pratinaa Lak9ana, Anekanta, Delhi, XIX, 3, pp. 204-13. 
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^o:3f II 

TfqOTt I 

f^'t ^ ^ 11 

— Riipamandana, VI, 33-39. 

According to the Riipamandana, Padmaprabha and Vasu- 
pujya are of red colour, Candraprabha and Pu^padanta (?) 
(white) ; Nemi and Muni black, Malli and Par^va blue, 
while the rest of them are of golden hue : 

(w1:) i 

^ (^1r) II 

^coft : (f^fV ^ ^\?ft) I 

'TT^ ^n?r^fOT>5?^ ii 

— Riipamandana, VI, 4. 

The Aparajitaprcchd also gives some details of the colours 
of the Tirthankaras : 

=Ef??sr^: I 

«7?55nTt ^T?ft II 

— Aparajitaprcchd, 221, 5-7, 

The Rupama^dana states that there are a number of Jina 
images and these should be adored as they are the bestower of 
happiness. Nevertheless it regards Sri Adinatha, Nemi, Par:§va 
and Vira (Mahavira) and Gakre^varl, Ambika, Padmavati 
and Siddhayika as more venerable. 

Twm ^fsrai: I 

=^^‘tsrcOT|^5RTT?rr ^ n 
^4^TfOT«fT (qrmf i 

^ (=^^rr^T) ^ w 

f^rfe-^kr i 


•Rupama^dana, VI, 25-27. 
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A list of the 24 Tirthahkaras along with their emblems 
and Yaksa and Yaksini figures as found in the Rupama^dana^ 
is given below in a tabular form : 


Ko. Tirthankara 

Cognisance 

Yakfa 

Yaksini 

1. Rsabha 

Vrsa 

Gomukha 

Cakre:?vari 

2. Ajita 

Gaja 

Mahayaksa 

Ajitabala 

3. Sambhava 

A-: va 

Trimukha 

Duritari 

4. Abhinandana 

Kapi^ 

Yak se^ vara 

Kalika 

5, Sumati 

Kraunca 

Tumburu 

Mahakali 

6. Padmaprabha 

Raktabija 

Kusuma 

Syama 

7. Suparj^va 

Svastika 

Matanga 

§anta or 
Santi 

8. Gandraprabha 

Sasi 

Vijaya 

Bhrkuti 

9. Suvidha 

Makara 

Jaya^ 

Sutarika 

10. i^itala 

iSrIvatsa 

Brahma 

As oka 

11. $reyam,’5a 

Gandaka^ 

Yak set® 

Manavi 

12. Vasupujya 

Mahisa 

Kumara 

Gandi 

13. Vimala 

Sukara 

Sanmukha 

Vidita 

14. Ananta 

jSyena 

Patala 

Aiikusi 

15, Dharma 

Vajra 

Kinnara 

Kandarpi 

16. Santi 

Mrga 

Garu<ja 

Nirvani 

17. Kuntha 

Gh^ga 

Gandharva 

Bala 

18. Ara 

Nandyavarta 

Yakset® 

Dharini 

19. Malli 

Ghata 

Kubera 

Dharnapriya 

20. Muni 

Kurma 

Varun.a 

Nadarakta 

or 

Naradatta 

21. Suvrata 

Nilotpala 

Blijkuti 

Gandharva^ 

22. Nemi 

iSankha 

Gomedha 

Ambika 

23. Par^va 

PhanI 

Parsva® 

Padmavatl 

24. Mahavira 

Simha 

Matanga 

Siddhayika 


1. Rupaman^ana, pp. gS-gp. 

In the Aparajitaprcchd (III, 221, 8), the word Kapayah has been used 
for Kapi. 

3. Ajita has been referred to in other texts. 

4. The Rupamatidana wrongly mentions Khaggiia for Garidaka, i. e,, rhino¬ 
ceros. 

5. livara according to other literary works. 

>6. K?endra or Yaksendra according to other Jaina texts. 

7. In other works.she has been referred to as Gandhari. 

8 He is popularly known as Dharanendra, 
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It is evident from the above table that M.ai;idana has 
followed the Svetambara traditions in describing the symbols 
and Yak§a and Yaksi^i figures of the Tirthahkaras.^ Accord¬ 
ing to the DigambaraSj Vrkika (crab), aivattha (Ficus religioso), 
and rk^a (crab) are the symbols of Suvidha, ^itala and Ananta, 
respectively. The Digambara texts also record that Suparsva, 
Sreyaih^a, Vasupujya, Vimala, Ananta, Dharma, Sand, Kuntha, 
Malli and Neminatha have Kali, Gauri, Gandhari, Vairoti, 
Ananlamati, Manasi, Mahamanasi, Vijaya, Brahmarupini, 
Camup^i Ku?mandini as their Yaksinis. Similarly, Sre- 
yaui^a and Santinatha have Isvara and Kimpurusa as their 
Yak§as instead of Yakset and Garuda as referred to in the 
Rupamandana. 

VI 

The Rupamandana mentions seven Sdsana-devatds in the 
following order *. 

Firstly, it describes Gomukha, the Yaksa of R§abhanatha 
as of golden colour and riding on an elephant. He holds a 
mra, a rosary, a noose and a citron: 

W?T?rT 

?T5rr5T?r:) i 

— Rupamandana^, VI, 17. 

The Aparajitaprcchd refers to a bull instead of an elephant 
as his mount ; 

— Aparajitaprcchd, 221, 43. 

Cakresvari is one of the most important divinities in the 
Jaina pantheon. She has been described of golden colour and 


i. Srivastava, B., op. cil., p. loo. See also Banerjea, J.N., Jainalcons, 
The Age of Imperial Unity, Bombay, ig6o, pp. 435-315 Shah, U. Jaina 
Iconography A Brief Study, Muni Jina Vijaya Abhinandana Grantha, 
Jaipur, 1971, pp. 190-218. 
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riding on the Garuda. The deity has eight arms; her one hand 
is held in gift-bestowing attitude, while others carry a bow, a 
noose and disc, etc. 

W ^5p ? ) II 

— Rupamandana, VI, 18, 

The Maladevi temple at Gyarasapur’- has an interesting 
image, where she is shown riding on Garuda and carrying 
a noose, a thunderbolt and disc, etc,, in her hands. 

The RUpamandana also describes a twelve-armed image of 
the goddess holding discs in her eight hands, and thunderbolts 
and citron in the remaining two each ; 

— RUpamandana^ VI, 24. 

The Apardjitaprccha^ and the DevatdmUrtiprakarana^ also refer to 
twelve-armed images of the devu Dr. U. P. Shah^ has discussed 
the iconography of Gakre^vari with the help of several photo¬ 
graphs of the images from different parts of India. 

1. Deva, K., Maladevi temple at Gyaraspur, l§ri Mahavlra Jaina VidySlaya 
Golden Jubilee Volume^ Bombay, 1968, pp. 262 fF. 

2. Gf. i 

—ApardjitaprcchS, 221, 15-16. 

3. Gf. m (^'V) I 

TiT^fr^nTzf 'RTim ^ (^>) q-Pc ii 

— Devatamtlrtiprakarana, 7, 66. 

4. Shah, U.P., Iconography of Gakreivari, the Yaksi of ]^sabhanatha. 
Jour, of the Oriental Institute^ Baroda, XX, 3, pp. 280-313 and plates; 
Settar, S, Gakre^vari in Karnatak Literature and Art, Oriental Arty (N. 

S.) London, XVII, i, pp. 63-69 and figures; Sharma, B. N„ Unpubli¬ 
shed Jaina Bronzes in the National Museum, New Delhi, Jour, qf the 
OrientalInstitutCy Baroda, XIX, 3, p. 276, fig 2; Some Interesting Temple 
Sculptures at OsXl.y Roopa-Lekhay New Delhi, XL, i & 2, pp. loo-ioi,. 
fig Vll; Gandhavala Ki Jaina Murtiyan, Anekdnta, Delhi, XIX, 1-2,, 
pp. 129 ff, fig. 4‘ 
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Ambika is of yellow colour and rides the lion. She holds 
a bunch of mangoes, a serpent-noose, a goad and a child : 

I 

2^ II 

— Rupamandana^ VI, 19. 

From the above description it appears that the text refers 
to a four-armed image. The Aparajitaprcchd mentions a two¬ 
armed image of the goddess carrying a fruit and a child in her 
hands : 

2^«r>rT^TfRT ^ II 

— Aparajitaprcchd, 221, 36. 

Several varieties of the images of Ambika are known from 
various parts of India.^ 

ParSva, the Yak?a of Par^vanatha has been described as 
of black colour. He holds in his hands a citron, cobras, and a 
mongoose : 

II 

— RupamaJidana, VI, 20. 

The Aparajitaprcchd, on the other hand, states that he should carry 
a bow, an arrow, a bhrndi and a mudgara : 

m ^X: 1 

— Aparajitaprcchd, 221, 55. 

Padmavati has red complexion and she rides on a cock. 
In her four hands, she holds a lotus, a noose, a goad and a citron: 

(fffSPSTT) I 

(tTTT^^) II 

— RUpama^4ana, VI, 21. 


I, Shah, U. P., Iconography of the Jaina Goddess Ambika, Jour, of the 
University of Bombay, x, a, pp. 195-218; Muni Jayantavijayaji, Holy AbUt 
Bhavanagar, 1954, fig. 29. 
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The Aparqjitaprcchd also describes a four-armed image of 
the goddess as follows : 

i 

'T^JTT^rirr H:?«rT '^irigr 11 

—Apardjitaprcchdf 221, 37. 

Several images of Padmavati have been discovered in 
'Gujarat, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. Of these, the finest 
sculpture can be seen in the J^antinatha temple at Khajuraho, 
where she is shown seated at ease with her consort Dharanendra.^ 

Matanga, the Yaksa of Mahavira, has been described as 
riding on an elephant and holding a mongoose in his right 
hand and a citron in the left : 

(TrsTr^:) i 

5Tf5f It 

—Rupamandanai VI, 22. 
In the Apamjitaprcchd^ he has been mentioned in the following 
words : 

W qrtsq- I 

—Apardjitaprcchdi 221, 56. 

Another important Jaina goddess described in the Rupa- 
maiydana is Siddhayika.^ The four-armed devi having blue 
complexion rides on a lion. She holds a manuscript, an arrow 
and a citron, while her remaining hand displays abhaya-mudrdi 
(%^rf5TfrT) 

(w) 

m t II 

— Rupamandana^ VI, 23. ^ 


1. Bhattacharyya, A. K., An Introduction to the Iconography of the Jaina 
Goddess Padlmavati, Muni Jinavijqya Abhinandana Graniha^ Jaipur, 1971, 
pp 219-29; Jain, TAirajt Khajuraho Ke yaina MandirO) Satna 1970, pi. II. 

2. Shah, U. P., Yak^ipi of the twenty-fourth Jina Mahavira, jour, of the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda, XXII, 1-2, pp. 78 and plates. A medieval 
seated image of the devi is also preserved in the State Museum, Lucknow 
Sec the Mahavira Javanti SmdrikS, Jaipur, 1973, plate facing page 4. 
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The Apardjitaprccha mentions a two-armed image of 
Siddhayika as below : 

^5qrT I 

—Aparqjitaprccha 3 221 3 38► 


VII 

The Jaina literature classifies the subsidiary divinities 
into four classes, namely, Jyotisi, Vimanavasi, Bhavanapati and 
Vyantara, based on their natural and individual affiliations. 
The Rupamandana mentions the names of twenty-four Mak$atras^ 
and twelve RaHsj^ but does not give their iconographic features. 
It also narrates the eight PratiharyaSf^ viz., Indra, Indrajaya, 
Mahendra, Vijaya, Dharaiiiendra, Padmaka, Sunabha, Sura- 
dundubhi and furnishes details about each of them. The des¬ 
cription appears to be based on the ApardjitapfcchdA 

The developed iconometry of the Jaina pantheon and the 
profuse number of Jaina images during the medieval period 
tend to indicate the growing Tantric influence which had gained 
ground during this period. It also shows that the Hindu 
Pura^ic religion had its inter-action on the medieval Indian 
culture including the field of plastic art. 

Besides a few iconographic texts referred to above, there 
are several other literary -vVorks like the Abhidhana-Cintamani, 


RSpamandana, VI, 7-8. 

Ihid,^ lO-n. 

Ibid. 3 28-32. 

Gf, m 5ft TO I 

=5f 5rrf?cr^r: i 

m ^fTOSpirT^TflT: II 

— Ap&rajitapicehd, 220, 35-38, 
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Dipdrnavai Samaranga^a-Sutradhara, PrasadainandanUi Rajavallabhai 
Devatdmurtiprakarana, Kdiyapa-Sainhitdj Rdya^PasBni-JwabhigaMCiy 
TilovaparLUaUty Vdstusdraprakaranay etc.^ which provide a mine of 
information to a student of Jaina art and iconography. 

VIII 

Professor B. G, Bhattacharya, the celebrated author of the 
Jaina Iconography, was a distinguished scholar of Indology 
deeply interested in the study of Indian iconography, literature 
and culture. His researches in the field of Jaina iconography 
were not only pioneering works of their times but still form the 
basis of research in Jainology. Obviously the book has always 
been in great demand. It is a matter of regret that Professor 
Bhattacharya did not live to revise and see the second edition 
of his book. The publication of the present edition by M/s. 
Motilal Banarsidass, the leading Indological Publishers of 
India, at the time of the 2500th Nirvdnotsava of Lord Mahavira 
is a fitting tribute to the great contribution made by Professor 
Bhattacharya and a great service to the students of Jainology. 


National Museum, 

New Delhi. 

Mahavira Jayanti, 1974. 


B. N. Sharma 

KEEPER 



PREFACE 


Following my Brahmanic Iconography, “Indian Images’’' 
Part I, published in 1921, I present to the public thejaina 
Iconography now after a lapse of nearly two decades. The 
delay has been long but unavoidable on account of several 
family mishaps even though the MS. had almost been com¬ 
pleted by the end of 1926. An additional difBculty in my 
way was that of a suitable publisher for undertaking the 
printing and publishing of a book which by its very nature 
calls for illustrative plates. I make ray apology to those scho¬ 
lars, both in this country and the west, who by their frequent 
enquiries about this volume have kept alive in me the desire 
for presenting it to the public, a desire which might otherwise 
have been killed in the midst of my many trials and misfor¬ 
tunes, I offer my thanks also to the enterprising proprietors of 
the Punjab Sanskrit Series who, of all Oriental publishers, 
have placed me in their debt by readily undertaking to 
bring out this first book on Jaina Iconography. 

The study of iconography and that of sculptures are inse¬ 
parable. To all students of arts and culture, therefore, I hope, 
this book will present a new interest. 

To rescue the hitherto hidden materials of Jaina Icono¬ 
graphy from their hiding places, I turned my attention in the 
first place to the published and unpublished literature of 
Jaina School. To be justly enlightened on the subject, I 
freely sought the guidance of orthodox Jaina scholars 
who, though deeply learned in Jaina philosophy, were 
unable to adequately indicate the various texts relating to the 
Jaina images, scattered over in their ritualistic literature. In 
order to find these, I took to exploring the different MS, 
collections preserved in far distant places of our country. This 
involved me in visits to Arrah, Agra, Bikaner, Baroda, Ahmada- 
bad, Rajkot and several other places where such literature 
was to be found. Everywhere I was received with great kind¬ 
ness by the reverend monks of the sect, who placed at my 
disposal their MSS. and allowed me to copy out such of them 
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as, I thought, would be useful. I acknowledge my profound 
debt of gratitude to those monks whose memory even at this 
day is my cherished possession. At the same time as I visited 
the monasteries, I renewed my visits to all the Museums of 
Northern India and also personally explored many old sites 
of Jaina ruins in search of images properly illustrative of the 
iconographic texts. Within about three years, I was able to 
collect a vast store of materials for my purpose. The present 
book is the product of all my humble researches on the subject. 

In the ever expanding field of Indology some intolerance 
and unfriendliness still hold sway. This is to be regretted. In 
the field of Indologicai research more, I believe, could be 
achieved by mutual sympathy and understanding and less, 
very much less by the lack of them. Criticism of a constructive 
character is always extremely helpful ; and no one need grudge 
it, I mean, no one who has the interest of truth nearest to 
his heart. I am no judge of my own work. Having put the 
first furrow in the hitherto fallow field of Jaina Iconography, 

I place with considerable diffidence this humble work of mine 
in the hands of Orientalists for their criticism and suggestion 
which, I doubt not, will be of great help to me in seeing much 
that I may not have seen at first. 

To my general readers my request is that they may be pleased 
to read the introduction and the introductory paragraphs of 
each chapter and then relate and compare them to the illus¬ 
trations at the end of the book. 

In conclusion, I desire to record my cordial thanks to 
Kumar Probodhendu Nath Tagore B.L, for same financial 
help and to Khan Bahadur Maqsud Ali Khan (G.S. ret.). 
Chief Secretary to H.H. the Maharaja of Beharas, for his 
benevolent encouragement and ready sympathy. I have also to 
express my indebtedness to my esteemed friend. Professor 
U.C. Nag M.A. Ph.D. for many useful suggestions and to 
my bid student, Mr. T.N. Sarkar B.A. (U.P. Police), for pre¬ 
paring under my instruction the index of this volume. 

Durgakund Road, 

Banares, U.P. B O.B. 

January 20, 1939 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the vast domain of Indian art, the Jaina Iconography, 
•unfortunately, signalizes a great blank. Except a few useful 
contributions by the late Dr. Burgess and Prof. D.R. Bhandarkar, 
the subject, as a whole, is left practically unexplored. There 
is as much truth in the fact that the great majority of the Brahma- 
^ic sculptures of ancient dates are unrecognised by the ordinary 
Hindu Public as there is in the case of old Jaina images, which 
defy accurate identification even by an orthodox Jaina. The 
cause is, however, not far to seek. Time and evolution of custom 
have cut short the elaborate Jaina Pantheon, economising 
immensely the details of its ancient statuary. In consequence, 
in no Jaina temple of moderp times, one can easily notice, the 
important entourage of the Tirthariikaras, less probably, one 
would expect there to meet with all the canonically fashioned 
deities of Jainism." On the contrary side, however, uptodate 
exploration at the ancient Jaina sites has rendered abundant 
possibilities to students of history and the Jaina world to see 
with a new vision nearly a full number of representative Jaing 
images. Hence, the need arises to collect informations, literary and 
archaeological, which would systematise our present knowledge 
of the Jaina Iconography. As we, thus, proceed with the same 
subject in hand, we would, at the outset, offer a preliminary 
treatment of the Jaina religion and philosophy in its most 
characteristic form. 

Fundamentals of Jaina Religion 

This Religion may be described, in its very elementa] 
features, as an Arya or Indian Sectarian Religion.^ Contentions 
arise and develop, when only it asserts its heresy against 
the orthodox Brahmanic Religion by rejecting the authority 

I. “The Jaina Religion like Buddhism is held to have been originally an 
off-shoot from Hinduism, and many Jainas still continue to consider 
themselves as members of the Hindu Community, will intermarry with 
Hindus and take part in their festivals.” Ce 7 isus qf India VoL i. Fart I 
Report (Government Printing, 1934). Tlieir total populalior.is 1178,596. 
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of the Vedas as apocryphal and corrupt. The Jainas 
substitute, however, the' Vedic Scripture by their own 
Afigas and Sutras. They, in their difference, never accept 
the Hindu Sraddha or funeral rites nor do they venerate Hindu 
sacred places which they replace by their own having rites 
specially attached to them. A further point of their protest 
against Aryan orthodoxy is the exclusion of all but the twiceborn 
(Dvija) from the monastic fraternities, an attitude which ulti¬ 
mately brought into world this independent sect with an estab¬ 
lished rank of its own. Mainly, the two characteristic features, 
which should clearly mark out Jainism from' all other religious 
systems are firstly, the extremity of tenderness shown towards 
all animal life, the tenet being called Ahirhsd and secondly, 
the Saint-worship in which they assign to the TirlharfikaraSi 
a station even superior to that of the gods. 

In certain respects, on the other hand, the Jainas meet the 
orthodox Hindus on a common ground. For instance, they 
admit the institution of caste, observe the essential ceremonies, 
c&Iled the Sarhskdras and instal amidst their pantheon, a number 
of male and female deities of Brahmanism. Further, the Jainas, 
in many cases, employ the Brdhmana Pujakas (Religious officiants) 
in their sanctuaries and some of their class freely intermarry 
■with the Hindu Vai^yas. 

In points of heterodoxy against Brahmanism, Jainism 
and Buddhism probably stand on a common platform. But 
despite their outward similarity, which led the late Mr. Hunter 
to remark on Jainism as ‘‘a religion allied in doctrine to ancient 
Buddhism but humanised by Saint-worship'’, both religions 
have certain doctrinal distinctions of leading importance. 
The conception of Mrvdm in Buddhism differs essentially from 
the Mok?a view of the Jainas. With the Buddhists, to be clearer, 
its proposed meaning is extinction whereas with the Jainas it 
has a positive significance implying absolute purity and freedom 
from the snares of Karma.^ In Metaphysics, Jainism recognises a 
pliuralistic realism and is more akin to the Nyaya-Vaii esika 


1. also TaUi'Srthadhigama SUira 

(Asiatic Society, Bengal), p. 10.3. 
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theory than to the Sariikhya system,^ while Buddhism with its 
doctrine of Universal void inclines naturally to the monism of 
Sankaracarya. In the idea of Ahirhsa (non-killing, non-injury), 
too, both the religious systems do not appear to be in perfect 
accord. The Buddhist idea of Ahirhsa is rather positive and 
humble as consisting in showing mercy {Mettd) to all living 
creatures of the world. The Jainas on the other hand, have 
carried the idea of Ahirhsa to probably an excessive limit, for 
instance, in the utter abstention from hurting a living molecule 
and in the refusal to take as food even a dead creature’s body. 
A further point of difference between the two religions is the 
fact that Jainism lays special stress on the rigour of asceticism 
which, Buddhism, however, has sternly avoided as an extreme 
{Antd). 

Like all religions, Jainism has three main sides, philoso¬ 
phical, ethical and ritualistic. In philosophy, it is partially 
atheistic (deistic ?) denying the existence of a supreme Being 
as creator but essentially pluralistic as mentioned before. The 
Jainas hold the theory that the world exists from eternity. It 
consists of Loka and Aloka.^ There are two ultimate substances 
{DravyasY in this world,— Jfya (Alive) emd Ajiva (Not Alive). 
An inhabitant even of the highest heaven cannot obtain Mok^a 
(liberation) in the ordinary course. For becoming a Jina or 
Arhat, he needs to be born as a man. The Ajiva Dravyas diro of five 
kinds: Pudgala (matter or the physical basis of the world), 
Dharma (the principle of motion), Adharma {tho fulcrum of rest), 
AkHa (space), Kdla (Time).^ With Jiva, these make up the 
six first categories of jaina Philosophy. 

. -T„>. 1 ..1 . . , 

. ''a has 

‘ " 1 

' . ' ■ exist. 

(aacred Books of the Jainas). ’ ^ 

3. Substance may be defined as that which persists in and through its 
own qualities and changes having the characteristics of creation, des¬ 
truction and permanence (cf. and qrq’finfq'^^q') . 

4» (V.i.) (V.i.) 

(V.3») I Tattvdrthadhigama Sutra, 

Gf. sn^n^f i 

3r5%^T3 II 

X>ravya Samgraha (S.B.J,). 
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The remark by Prof. Jacobi as follows in general review 
of the Jaina Metaphysics is worth consideration, (i) The 
animistic belief of the Jainas, (ii) the absence of the category 
of quality in their enumeration of the principal constituent 
elements of the universe, (iii) the inclusion o^Dharma and Adharma 
in the class of substances. The Jainas hold, moreover, that the 
body, Manas and speech are constituted of Pudgala^ which they 
regard as existing in atomic and aggregate form. 

One of the central features of Jaina Metaphysics is their 
group of seven Tattvas or Principles underlying which stand 
their doctrines oi Karma and Samsdra. principles are (1) 
Jiva (soul), (2) Ajiva (non-soul), {2>) Asrava (influx of karmic 
matter into soul), (4) (Bondage), (5) Sathvara (stoppage 

of the inflow of fresh matter), (6) Ifirjard (removal of any past 
Karma), (7) Mok^a (absolute liberation).^ If, to this series two 
more principles of Punya or merit and Papa or demerit are added, 
the collection is to be known as the nine Padarthas,^ 

This aspect of Metaphysics describes the stages upon the 
way to salvation. Mok?a is in fact the liberation of Jiva from 
Ajiva. Jiva is entangled by Karmas and Karmic matter through¬ 
out all his births and evermore fresh Karmas are pouring in. 
It is Karma, which brings on the' Asrava,^ which for the first 
time taints the pure soul. Thus, with the inflow of matter, there 
is a kind of fusion of soul and matter. « 

This binding of the soul to the body is Bandha, which is 
not to the advantage of the former. Hence accrue Papa (demerit) 
and Punya (merit) in consequence of which, the Jiva revolves in 
the circle of births and deaths {Sathsdra). The only step towards 
Mokfa or final release can be attained by stopping the “influx” 
(Sarhvara)^ and by ridding the soul of matter (Mrjard). This 
is, however, affected by practising the thirty-five ordinary 

I. I Tattvdrtha Siilra I.4. 

q ^ ,, • "pancSstikm 103 , 

Gf. ‘ Draiya-samgraha (Ed. by S. Ghosal) a8 Sloka.. 

3. n ‘ . 

Tatlidrthadhigama Sutra, 6. i. (Asiatic Society’s Edition, p. 139). 

4), 11 Ibid. (Asiatic Society’s Edition). 
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rules of conduct, self-control, twelve special rules of conduct 
and concentration. Thus, when the soul is completely purged 
of all impurities of Karma past and new, the Jiva in all his real 
refulgence, power, bliss and knowledge, obtains Mok$a^ 

The Jainas have certain original theories of knowledge, 
which form an important element of their philosophy and religion. 
According to them, Philosophy consists in the voluntary and 
consistent striving, intellectual and moral, manifest in the 
removal of Karmic impediments (1), on the way to samyak 
Jndna (i.e. Right knowledge of the doctrine), (2) Samyak Dar^ 
lana (i.e. Right faith in the true doctrine)^ (3) Samyak Caritra 
(i.e. strict observance of Jaina precepts).® These are called 
Triratna or three Jewels, as means to attaining Mok^a. Of these 
knowledge is divided into live kinds (1) Mati —Perceptual and 
inferential knowledge, (2) i^ruta —knowledge derived from the 
reading and hearing of the scriptural books, (3) Avadhi —direct 
knowledge of things even at a distance of time and space, (4) 
Manahparyaya —direct knowledge of the thoughts of other 
people, (5) Kevala —Perfect, limitless knowledge or omniscience.^ 

The Jaina Philosophy is again original in the doctrine of 
Syadvada or the seven modes of predication {Saptabhangi nay a'). 
'“It is the doctrine of the non-isolation of the parts, elements, 
properties or aspects of things; it is the method of knowing or 
speaking of a thing synthetically”.® We can affirm the existence 


1 . ii 

Tattvdrtha Sutra X 2. 

Cf. I 

^ ^ 11 
Pancdsiikdyasamqyasdra Verse 158. 

2. Adhydtma-TaUvdloka (tr. by M.J, Mehta), p. xxi, 

3. Caritra has two kinds—one which is unaccompanied by desire 
(qJdTTq’), and the other accompanied by desire (^TTtr).The first 
leads to Mok^a, the second to sovereign dignity. ' 

4. Uttarddhyayana Sutra (Jaina Sfltras tr. by H. Jacobi—S.B.E.) 

Gf. i 

Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra (SQtra 9, eh. t.) 

5. ■ Jainism by H. Warren, p. 20. 
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of a thing from one point of view—that of its material, place, 
time and nature^ {Sydd asti) and deny it from these attributes 
of another thing {Sydd ndsti). All affirmations are true as well 
as false in some sense {Sydd asti ndsti), A thing is unpredicable 
when we should affirm both existence and non-existence at the 
same time from the same point of view {Sydd amktavya). From 
the point of view of its own quarternary and at the same time 
from the joint quarternary of itself and nothing, a thing is and 
is unpredicable {Sydd asti avaktavya). Similarly a thing is not 
and unpredicable {Sydd asti ndsti avaktavya),^ Every proposition 
starts with a ‘perhaps’, a maybe or a Sydd and suggests the 
absolute affirmation or denial as impossible. What is meant in 
short by these seven modes are but different stand-points {Maya) 
of the position, form etc, from which the existence of every object 
can be regarded in order to have a full view of it. 

On the ethical side, certain scriptural injunctions bind the 
Monks and the Laity to a moral system of a specialised character. 
The most important of them is the five-fold vow of the Jainas-viz, 
(i) non-injury, (ii) renunciation of lying, (iii) abstinence from 
theft, (iv) chastity, (v) detachment from all external and internal 
temptations.® No religion, as mentioned before, has carried 
Ahirhsd further i.e, respect for and abstinence from everything 
that has life. The most orthodox among the Jainas drink only 
carefully strained water,‘and their ascetics before they sit brush 
the ground before them with a broom of peacock’s feather or a 
cloth-brush lest any visible animalcule be crushed. It is enjoined 
in their canonical books that a man should practise certain 
resignations of mind by thinking that nothing in the world 
really belongs to him, should abstain from all intoxicants, from 
gambling, from adultery, from hunting, from taking food at 

1. and I 

2. See Malli§ena's p. 169 ff.; for a clear exposition of 

the doctrine Vide Prof. S. Radhakrishnan’s Indian Philosophy Vol, i, 

pp. 302-304* 

Tattvdrtha-rdja'-VdrUika, Gh. Vii. 1. 

(Sanatana Jaina Series), 
Gf. Tffi: ii 

Toga Sutras 
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night, etc. All these summarise the very norms of Jaina Ethics 
of which the details may be found in certain vows and the eleven 
Pratimds?- Most of them share in character with the orthodox 
Hindu and Buddhist rules of life except probably the duties 
which prescribe a ^ravaka to have faith in his own religion, to 
do Samayika (meditation during one Muhurta) and to keep 
certain fasts, to limit his indispensible necessities of life and to 
abandon part by part worldly occupations as a preparatory 
to the monk’s life. 

Another characteristic of the Jaina Religion is its consti¬ 
tuent division of the Sravakas “hearers” or lay disciples and 
Yatis or Monks, who should hold no .property and never quit 
their dwelling except to beg for food. The Yati’s life is one of 
utter abstinence, taciturnity and continence. He has to sweep 
the ground before sitting, remain silent and steady at one place 
at night and not to ride any vehicle for travelling. He is allowed, 
in turn, to dispense with all acts of worship, whilst the ^rdvaka 
has to add to the observance of the religious and moral duties 
the worship of the I’irtharhkaras and a profound reverence to 
be shown to his more pious brethren. The secular Jain like the 
ascetic must practise the four virtues,—liberality, gentleness, 
piety and penance^ : he should govern his mind, tongue and acts; 
abstain, at certain seasons, from salt, flower, green fruits, honey, 
grapes, tobacco; drink water thrice strained, and never leave 
a liquid uncovered lest an insect should be drowned in it; it is 
his duty also to visit daily a temple, where some of the images 

1 . 

I 

fi) (Faith), (a) Vow. (3) Samayika (oneW^ct). (4) Fort¬ 

nightly fast. ( 5 ) Abstinence from the flesh of conscious creatures. 
(6) Abstinence from eating at night, (7) Abstinence. (8) Abandon¬ 
ment of nearly all worldly engagements & occupations. (9-11). 

(a gradual giving up of the 

world and retirement). 

a. i 

4^: II 

Samayika-Pdfha No, i by Amitagati. 
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■of the Jaina saints are placed, walk round it three times, make 
an obeisance to the image, and make some offerings of fruits and 
■flowers.^ Rituals and pure ethical duties have been mixed up 
here in describing the religious life of a Jaina, who, indeed, does 
not keep them in water-tight compartment. 

The Jaina rituals are not half so elaborate as those of the 
Hindus but certainly surpass those of Buddhism both in extent 
and variety. The customs peculiar to them and those which 
seem to be more emphasised among them than in Hinduism 
may only be touched here. The Jainas give all free access to 
their temples of gods and saints of whose images they worship 
with certain special rites and ceremonies. 

They have what are known as Jala-pujd (washing of the 
images), Candana Pujd (worship with sandals) and Aksafa Pujd 
(offering of unboiled Ticc)2indMaivedya (worship with food). 
All this is followed by Arati after the sunset. Another custom be¬ 
longing to the Jainas is the Sdmdyika reading. They, like the 
Hindus, believe in and practise FrdyaJcitta or expiation of sins but 
unlike them have the custom by confessing sins before the Guru. 
In regard to the observance of religious suicide the Jainas differ, 
yet a writer on Jainism calls it the highest^ noblest and the most 
dignified form of Ahirhsd. Great importance is attached to pilgri¬ 
mages, especially undertaken on the full-moon days that fall 
in October-November {Kdrttiki Purnimd) or in April-May, Four 
months in the year are more specially given to fastings, the 
reading of sacred books and spiritual meditations. They observe 
the most important fast on the last day of the Jaina Year and of 
Pajjusana Sarhvatsari and ordinary fast on the full-moon days, 
which fall in Spring and Summer. Some of the Brahmanic 
festivals have been mysteriously adopted by them among which 
may be mentioned the Divdlii Dhanaterasa, Sdradd Pujd^ Lak^f 
PGj^} Jhana paHcamiy Sitald Pujdj the Da^ahard and the Makar a- 
sarhkrdnli} Besides, the image-worship of the Tirthariikaras 


I. Chamber’s Encyclopaedia "Jainism” SvetSmbaras. 
a, Divali, Dhanaterasa, are probably adscititious to Hinduism. 

Jaina festivals have origin'ifed mostly from the anniversaries of the 
births and deaths of Tirthamkaras. The greatest festivals of the Jainas 
are : Tj^^T^f-in the month of'JITS' (August-Sept), '^gJlffJI-fuIl 
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and some subordinate deities, the worship of the Siddha-mhra, 
which is kept in a Jaina temple has found a firm hold on the 
Jaina devotee. 

The Digambaras and the ^vetdmbaras 

The followers of Mahavira were originally called Mirgran^ 
thas (without a bond)^ who latterly received the designation 
of “Jaina”. Tradition and historical records assign to the well- 
known division among them into the Svetdmbaras ‘putting on 
white clothes’ and the Digambaras “Sky-robed” or wearing 
no garment, the date of 79 A. D. This almost synchronizes with 
the time of the similar sectarian division among the Buddhists 
into the Maliayana and the Hinayana. The real origin of this 
division is to. be looked for in the specific acceptance, which 
some people accorded to some of the doctrines of Mahavira 
or his predecessors while others followed the rest of his or their 
doctrines. The schism began as early as the time of the First 
Council of Pafaliputra at the end of the fourth century B. G. 
The visitation of a terrible famine in Magadha led some Jainas 
to migrate to the south under their leader Bhadrabahu about 
315 B. C. They are said to have planted Jainism for the first 
time in the Deccan.^ Those who remained in the famine-stricken 
land found a leader in Sthulabhadra, who being anxious to 
preserve the Jaina scriptures summoned a Council at Pafali- 
putra, which collected the Eleventh Anga and renewed the 12th 


moon of 15th of 1 means qfT 

i.e. serving vs^ith a whole-hearted devotion. This is the 
religious session during the rains. —celebrated in 3TTf^^ 

and day of Mahavira’s Nirvana, 

5), ends with this day. 

1. ftr ^ fir 

Aioka's Pillar Edict vii. Lexicographers like Hemacandra and the author 
of the Medini make synonymous with (naked) 

(sky-clad). 

2. According to orthodox Digambara Jain tradition Bhadrabahu and his 
followers must have chosen such a place where there had been the Jaina 
laity to dwell with. Thus, the Deccan was an earlier seat of Jainism 
when we follow this view. 
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Ahga. At the end of the famine, Bhadrabahu returned with his 
followers. They refused to accept the work of the Council and 
sternly disapproved the cmtom of wearing clothes, which the 
followers of Sthulabhadra had already adopted. Thus, according 
to the Svetambaras, the Ja’na Canon was fixed by the Council 
of Pataliputra towards the end of the 4th Gent. B. C., whereas 
the Digambara books as available sofar prove that their age can¬ 
not go back further than Vikrama Year 49 or B. G. 8, Regard¬ 
ing the origin of the Digambaras as a sect the Svetambaras 
ascribe it to Sivabhuti,^ who started the heretical sect of the 
‘Bhotikas’ in A. B. 83. 

The diverging doctrines of the two sects are in the main 
as follows:— 

(a) The Svetambaras decorate the image of the Tirtharh- 
karas with earrings, necklaces, armlets, and tiaras of gold and 
jewels, the Digambaras leave their images naked and unadorned. 

(b) The Svetambaras assert that there are 12 heavens 
and 64 Indras; the Digambaras maintain that there are 16 
heavens, and 100 olympian monarchs. 

(c.) The Svetambaras allow their gurus to eat out of 
vessels, the Digambaras receive the food in their open hands from 
their disciples. 

(d) The Svetambaras consider the accompaniments 
of the wooden pots for bringing food etc. as alms etc., as essential 
to the character of an ascetic, the Digambaras do not admit their 
importance, 

(e) The Svetambaras credit the Angas or Scriptures to- 
be the work of the immediate disciples of the Tirthaihkaras, the 
Digambaras, on the other hand, maintain that the leading autho¬ 
rities of the Jaina Religion are the composition of subsequent 
teachers or Acdryas^ their original Angas being lost, 

(f) The Digambaras hold that salvation is not possible 
for a woman, although they have the order of nuns as well. The 
^vetambaras have not, however, such a view. 

(g) The Omniscient Being or a Kevalajnani lives with¬ 
out food according to the Digambaras, who strongly maintain 
that a monk should not have anything, even clothes. The 


I, The story of Sivabhuti is given in Mrs. Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism/ p, 79- 
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Svetambaras hold contrary opinions on these points. In Puja, 
the i§vetambaras use flowers, sweets etc., the Digambaras substi¬ 
tute them for dry rice, spices etc. The former in contradictum to 
the latter regard Mallinatha as a female Tirtharhkara. 

In comparatively modern times during the Mahommedan 
rule, new sects such as the Lunkds (452 A. D.) and Sthdnaka- 
vdsis or Dhundi^ (1653 A. D.) arose. The chief distinction resting 
with them is their absolute opposition to image worship. 

Who are the Tirtharhkaras ? 

Several definitions of a Tirtharhkara or Tirthakara are to 
be met with in both Svetambara and Digambara literatures, 
but they all converge upon the same purport that a Tirtharh¬ 
kara means a prophet. Let us look into some of the literary defi¬ 
nitions as found in their books. “A Tirtharhkara is he by whom 
was shown the broad fording-place of virtue, the best of all 
reaching which men overcome sorrow.”^ “Tirtha^’ means here 
Dharma or religious system, “one who expounds Dharma”^ 
or according to' another version, “Tirthaih” or “Dharma” by 
which this Ocean of Sarhsdra or transmigration can be crossed.^ 
According to !§vetambara view, “Tirtham” means a “Sarngha” 
or ‘Church* and a Tirthakara is one who founds the Church or 
Community. This ‘Tirtha’ or ‘order’ is not one but four in 
number—viz, (i) Sadhu or Monk, (ii) Sddhvi or nun, (iii), 
^rdvaka or lay brother and (iv) >'^rdvakd or lay-sister. Thus, 
everything analogises to what we know by an advent of God or 
Prophet or deified saint. As in all religions, the Jaina Tirthaih- 
karas were no more than deified heroes, born of human parents. 


a. 

3* 
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BxhatsvayambhU’Stotra q, by Samantabhadra, 
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raised to the position of God by their renunciation and great 
services to religion for the deliverance of mankind.^ 

Another name of the Tirthaihkara is Jina or conqueror 
from which the religion has been named as ‘Jaina’. The word 
“Jina” has the technical sense of “one who conquers the enemies 
such as, lust, anger, etc”.® These “Jinas” are four-fold—viz, 
(i) Mama Jitm or those who were Jinas by name, e.g. Rsabha 
and others, (ii) Sthapand Jinu or images which are installed 
and are made of gold, stone, etc., (iii) Draoya-Ji$d or those beings 
who are endowed with a Jina’s quality, e. g. Srenika, (iv) 
Bhdva Jim or those who have attained the Samavasarana.^ The 
Jaina literatures of both the sects furnish the names and detailed 
history relating to 24 Tirthamkaras. From the early references 
to the name of Rsabhanatha, the doctrine of Arhat, Mirgrantha 
and the Syadvada in the Hindu and Buddhist books, there is 
nothing seemingly very incredible about the early authenticity 
of the Jaina incarnations. It is also a curious coincidence that 
the number 24 resembles exactly the number of 24 Brahmanic 
Incarnations of Visnu according to some accounts. In all 
likelihood, the early Hindu number of 10 Avataras might have 
been also numerically strengthened under the Jaina or the 
Buddhist influence in later times. Of the 24 Tirthaihkaras, the 
most favourite ones among the Jainas are the-first and the three 
last ones but temples as well as images of the remaining ones 
are also met with in many parts of India. 

Almost all the Tirthaihkaras have been the subjects of 
many Carita books and Burma books in Jaina Literature either 
in an associated account or- in a separate account. For instance, 
we have the Idipurdna about the life of Rsabha, Uttarapurdna 
about the lives of the other Jainas, Bhavadeva Suri’s Pdrivand- 
thacarita^ Sakalakirti’s Sdntindtha CarUra^ Vijayagani’s Ari$ta<- 
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nemicaritay Krsnadasa’s Vimalandtha Piirdnai Brahmanemidatta’s 
Jlemindtha Pur ana. 

No body can believe that such a number of books written 
with the avowed object of giving truth to the believers may have 
related only unhistorical fictitious beings ! Making reasonable 
allowance for the glorification and exaggeration which each 
religion attaches to its heroes, we have reason to place our 
credence in the historical authenticity of the 24 Tirtha;i±ikaras. 
According to the Jaina notion, Tirtharnkaras are superior to 
gods inasmuch as a Tirthaihkara is approaching salvation 
whereas a God is merely a heavenly being subject to births and 
deaths. This relative position is made more conspicuous in the 
Jaina sculptures as we shall see later on, where the main figures 
of Tirtharnkaras are worshipped or served by some surrounding 
gods, goddesses, and other heavenly beings as only their sub¬ 
ordinates. 

Origin of Jaina Images. 

It is a time-honoured custom of India to instal images for 
the purposes of private and public worship. Neither the Bud¬ 
dhists nor the Jainas disregarded it and in fact, by assimilation 
completely developed a system of their own with a multitude' 
of images with canonical and mythic details which we utilise 
today in our iconographical studies. With the Jainas, the images 
no doubt originated from their Tirtharnkaras. The governing 
idea of an image seems to be that it reminds a believer of the 
condition through which a Tirthariikara passed to attain salva¬ 
tion and that affords him a strong incentive to follow the noble 
example of the Tirthaihkara in life. This applies to all image 
or relic worship. The influence left behind by the Jinas after 
their deaths lingered on for sometime. And soon, devotees 
found it necessary to preserve the glorious memory of their 
prophets by setting up their statues principally in the sacred 
places associated with their lives. The literature belonging to 
them also supplies a clue to this point. Jacobi writes, “Lives of 
the Jinas were probably not intended for biographical treatises, 
but served a liturgical purpose, for when the images of the Tir- 
thariikaras are worshipped in the temples they are addressed 
with hymns, one of which sums up the Kalyanakas or auspicious 
moments. .It is with these'Kalyanakas that the lives of the Jinas 
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are chiefly concerned, and this fact seems to prove that the 
custom of mentioning the Kalydnakas in the worship of the Tirth- 
arhkaras is a very old one; for otherwise it would be impossible 
to conceive what could have induced an author to treat so 
largely of so barren a subject as has been done in the Kalpa- 
sutra”.^ Besides the images of Tirthaihkaras, the images of 
other gods and goddesses, though subordinate in type, play not 
a small part in Jaina Iconography. A closer study of the subject 
discloses the unmistakable fact how many of the Brahmanic 
divinities were silently assimilated into the Jaina Pantheon. 
Undoubtedly, there was a need for them. Human mind ever 
seeks ideals realised into forms. Ideas of auspiciousness, prospe¬ 
rity, wealth, kingly splendour or so on found a direct outlet in 
the sculptor’s art—in the images of Gane^a, Sri , Kubera, Indra. 
The long-standing traditions and well-established images of 
these gods in Brahmanism directly appealed to the Jainas as 
they might have appealed to the Buddhists. Thus, they uncon¬ 
ventionally welcomed them and admitted into their worship 
many of them as they connected with the tales of their saints. 


Jaina TempU'Worship 

The integral part of the Jaina worship is perform¬ 
ed in their temples. In this way, their temple may be 
said to be their repository of Dharma. In Brahmanic religion, 
though temple is visited on occasions and pilgrimages, 
most injunctions of religion, however, such as the 
Trisandhya or the 3 prayers, the Gurupuja, Siva-Puja, iSraddha, 
Tarpana, Vrata-Puja, the Devl-Pujas and the Tajiias are follow¬ 
ed in practice in individual homes. In this respect, the Jaina 
Religion marks a great contrast to Brahmanic religion. The 
Jainas in optional cases keep an image in their houses, do not 
undergo the special ritualistic formalism in their private worship. 
The temples are their churches, where besides the daily worship 
of the images by the religious officiants, religious books are kept, 
the Arabs or waving rites are attended largely by men, women 
and boys with sincere faith and devotion. There are occasions 


1. lalna Sutras (S.B.E.) by Jacobi, Part I, Introduction Lii. 
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when the images are specially decorated, the Samacasarar^a is 
arranged, readings from the scriptures are given by Brahma- 
caris, Yatis and Suris. In many other respects, the Jaina temple 
worship bears a close resemblance to Brahmanic customs. 
The images go through the same process of canonical installation, 
-daily worship, ceremonious worship, occasional processions, 
decorations and Arati^ Almost in the same way as that of the 
Brahmans, the Deities are offered rice, water and Naivedya. 
There are bells, drums, chowries and no foreigner, unless he is 
told, will find any appreciable distinction between a strictly 
Brahmanic temple and a Jaina one. In temple worship, the 
Digambaras and the Svetambaras differ in some important 
heiratic points. For instance, “The Digambaras bathe the 
images with abundance of water but ^vetambaras use very little. 
The Digambaras may bathe and worship their images during 
the night, but the Svetambaras do not even light lamps in their 
temples, much less do they bathe or worship the images lest 
in so doing they might thereby kill, or indirectly cause the death 
of any living thing, for to do so during the night they regard as 
a great sin. The Digambaras wash their images with Parted- 
mrta but the others do not”.^ 


Classes of Jaina Gods and Goddesses 

Classification arose among the Jaina divinities as soon as 
their number grew enormously, partly to systematise their panth¬ 
eon and partly to lend facilities to the sacerdotal worship. The 
deities have been looked at from specific view-points and this 
has led to various classifications. Some of the gods and goddesses 
have been worshipped by Svetambaras, which have not been 
acknowledged ,by the Digambaras and similarly, some of the 
Digambara deities are nearly unknown to the iSvetambaras. 
There are variants in certain names in both the sects. In an 
early text of Jaina Religion called the Acdra Dinakara, we find, 
goddesses have been divided into three classes—^viz. (1) Prdsdda 
Devis or installed images (2) Kuladevis or Tantrik Goddesses 
worshipped according to mantras from preceptors. (3) Sarhpra- 


1. Burgess. Ind, Ant, 1903, p. 459 fF. 
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ddya Devis or class-goddesses*^ The author describes the godde¬ 
sses as on daiSy on field, installed in a cave or in a palatial temple, 
either as a symbol as self-created or created by man, sectarian 
goddesses such as Amba, Sarasvatl, Tripura, Tara etc., Kula- 
devis such as Ghandi, Kanthesvarl, Vyaghraraji etc. This, 
indeed, is a more exhaustive classification of gods and goddesses. 
From this as well as from other references to Jaina books, it is 
clear that a great many Tan trie goddesses have found a room in 
the Jaina Pantheon. We come across the names of Goddesses 
of clearly Tantrik nature such as Kankali, Kali, Mahakali, 
Gamunda, Jvalamukhi, Kamakhya, Kapalini, Bhadrakali, 
Durga, Lalita, Gauri, Sumangala, Rohini, ^ulakata, Tripura 
Kurukulla, Gandravati, Yamaghanta, Krantimukha etc.^ 
In a Mss. of the Jaina collection of Jftana Mandir in Baroda, I 
found a passage which gives a further list of Tantric Goddesses— 
such as—GaneWari, Pretak§i, Saihkhini, Kali, Kalaratri, Vaitali, 
Bhutadamari, Mahakali, Virupaksi, Gandi, Varahi, Kankali, 
BhuvaneWari, Yamaduti, etc. called Catussa^fi Toginis or 64 
Yoginis.^ This predominent Tantrik element in Iconography 
seems to be represented by the Svetanibara sect, who like the 
Mahayana Buddhists, developed by assimilation and invention, 
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a tantrik system of their Own. The earlier classification divides 
the gods into 4 classes viz. Jyotisi, Vimanavasi, Bhavanapati and 
Vyantara of the Bhavanavasi class, there are 10 subdivisions—the 
Asura-, Naga-, Vidyut-, Suparna-, Agni-, Dvipa-, Udadhi-^ 
Dikvata and Ghanika-K-umaras. Of the 4th named division^ 
there are 8 kinds^—Pi^acas, Bhutas, Raksasas, Yaksas, Kinnaris, 
Kimpurusasj Mahoragas, and Gandharvas. The 9 planets,, 
the Naksatras, the' Stars belong to the region of the Jyotiskas. 
The Vaimanika gods are of 2 kinds : those born in the Kalpas 
and those born above the Kalpas. The former category of divini¬ 
ties falls into twelve classes, who live in the Kalpas aifter which 
they are named : Sudharma, Is ana, Sanat Kumara, Mahendra, 
Brahma, Lantaka, Sukra (or Maha Sukra) Sahasara, Anata; 
Pranata, Arana and Aeyuta.^ In,the Anuttarovimdna^ there are 
5 places, each with a god called Indrato rule over it, viz. Vijaya, 
Vijayanta, Jayanta, Aparajita ■ and Sarvartha Siddha.^ There 
is a class'of gods called Navavidhana- gods such-as, Naisarpa, 
Pan^uka, Pihgala, Sarvaratna, Mahapadma,- Kala, Mahakala, 
lyianava, and iSarnkha. The Viradevas may be enumerated 
as Manabhadra, Pujrriabhadra, Kapila .and Pihgala. Out of 
this long list of divinities, those who actually appear in icono-. 
graphy seem to be the 9 planets under the category of Jyotisi- 
gods, the Dikpalas or guardians of the quarters under the head 
of a Bhavanavasi Yaksas or .attendants of the Tirthaihkaras 
under the class of Vyantara-gods^ Is ana, Brahma under the class 
of Vimanavasi Gods. ‘ Besides these, there are divinities recog¬ 
nised and worshipped by the Jainas, who would not come under 
any of the above-mentioned categories. For instance, we may 
mention, the name of the 16 iSruta or Vidyadevis, the A?tania- 
trkas such as Brahmani,® Mahe^vari etc., the mothers of the 


1. Uttarddhyayana Sutra Ch., 36. Keith:. Iwc/ton Mythology, the Mythology 

of the Jainas. ' ■ ' ’ ' ' ' . 1' 

Gf. classification and description of gods, yaina Sutras-{St. pp. 
225-91381. 

2. Mrs. Stevenson: Ileart of Jainism, -p: These last but four names, 

are identical with the gods mentioned in the Arthaidstra. Cf. p. 6r, 
(Mysore Oriental Series). .... 
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Txrthamkaras such as Marudevi, Vijaya etc., Ksetrapala, the 
Bhairavas, the Sri or Laksmi Devi. And if we cannot establish 
the correspondence between the so-called “Kumaras” and the 
Dikpalas or as they are further called Vastu-Devas, they may 
come outside the category of the deities as dealt with before. 
It is to be noted here that most of these Gods and Goddesses 
borrowed right from the Brahmanic Pantheon are regarded by 
the Jainas as devoted adherents of the Tirthaihkaras and thus 
they consider them to be deities of their system and accordingly 
perform certain Pujas in honour of them profusely referred to 
in their ritualistic literature. 

The main characterislies of Jaina Images 

The sculpture devoted to religion follows the art tradition 
of a particular sect. That art-tradition specially in India known 
for its symbolism, has a mixed growth of ritualism and art 
forms. The artist was under the religious necessity of carrying 
out the canonical injunctions in art but his duty was not over 
there, for he had to make a compromise between symbolism 
and beauty, the latter element being demanded from him by 
the same formalism of religion. Hence, we find, in most images 
of India, a number of mystical symbols now calling for explana¬ 
tion, side by side with the representation of a true art, exquisite 
in quality and impressive in form. Such an art had a religious 
mission to serve: an ugly figure could never gratify a devotee’s 
mind and his thirst for the infinite through a visible form. Hence, 
all native books on art declare unanimously that the form must be 
excellent:^ But this decree was fully satisfied when sculptors of 
genius were close to hand. Contrarily, ugly figures came out 
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Hemacandra’s Abhidhdnacinlamani 
(Ed. by Otto Boetlingk, ST. Petersberg) 
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as we some times find, mixed with good images, when the sculptor 
available happened to be a bad artist. Specific rules are given 
in Silpa or art manuals for making an image artistically perfect, 
Commonsense assures us that the authors of these manuals who 
made much minute rules of art-technique were not mere priests 
of temples or clerks of religion but were well-versed in the science 
of sculptural arl.^ We are, however, more concerned here with 
symbolism and iconography than with art-techniques. How 
are we to distinguish Jaina images generally from other images 
of India ? As prominence is given to imagery of Tirtharnkaras 
or pontiffs in Jaina Iconography, we must find the chief charac¬ 
teristic of a Jina figure to settle this point. The distinguishing 
features of a Jaina figure are its long hanging arms, the ^rwaisa 
symbol, the mild form, youthful body and nudity.^ Other charac¬ 
teristics of such images seem to be the main figure being attended 
on his right side by a Yaksa and on his left side by a Yaksini,® 
the presence of the A§oka or the particular tree under which the 
Tirtharnkaras attained the supreme knowledge, one of the 
>eight Prdtihdryas which consist of (i) heavenly tree, (ii) a throne- 


1 .. 
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Such passages indicate the author’s expert knowledge of the techniques 
of art. 
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seat, (iii) Trilinear umbrella and a lion throne, (iv) Aura of a 
beautiful radiance, (v) Drum {Divya-dhvani)^ (vi) showers of 
celestial blossoms, (vii) 2 chowries, (viii) Heavenly music.^ 
All these symbols are seen in a complete image of a Tirthaihkara, 
The Yaksa and Yaksini or ana devatas (Lit. ‘governing 
deities’) are to be noticed in the lowest corner of the whole 
statue. When they appear in individual sculpture, the keynote 
to recognise is the presence of small Jina figure either at their 
head or at the top of the statue. Each Tirthaihkara is recogni¬ 
sable by a cognizance or cihna usually placed below his image. 
Besides these, certain symbolic ornaments mark out a Jaina 
representation distinctly from others. These are (i) Svastika 
(ii) mirror, (iii) urn, (iv) cane-seat shaped like an hour-glass 
(v) & (vi) 2 small fish, (vii) flower garland, (viii) book. To an 
untrained eye, the image of a seated Tirthaihkara may be easily 
mistaken for that of the Buddha. The symbolic marks as stated 
above may safe-guard one from such mishmash or misinter¬ 
pretation. Among the Jinas, Rsabha, Nemi and Mahavira. 
agree in the fact that they attain release when seated on the 
lotus-throne, while other Tirtharhkaras pass away in the Kdyot- 
sarga posture (that of a m^n standing with his arms hanging stiff 
with-the body), . 

Centres of Jaina pilgrimage 

Tirthas or Holy shrines sprang up on the sites associated 
with the lives of the great Jaina Prophets. In fact, the Tirtham- 
karas made their Tirthas. The phenomenal incidents in Jaina 
Litt. are known as (a) Garbha or conception, (b) Janma or Birth, 
(c) Tapas or acc. to oth.QVf,,Parini^kramana, (d) Jfldna or Enlighten- 
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ment, (e) Nirvana or Death or collectively Yivt-Kalyanas. Be¬ 
sides these, free choice was given to build Jaina temples in sacred 
places, on the sea-side or at any fine place or locality.^ As a 
consequence, we actually find Jaina temples under a Jaina com¬ 
munity scattered over all parts of India. Vimala sheh Tejapala 
and Vastupala on Mt. Abu in Rajputana and temples on the 
Mt. called Parasnath in S. Bihar are noteworthy in Jaina architec¬ 
ture. The caves in the rock, on which the fort of Gwalior is 
built, contain many interesting Jaina sculptures. Other sites 
of temples and sacred places of the Jainas are:—Mathura, 
Satrunjaya Hill in the Palitana State, Girnar in the Junagarh 
State in Kathiawar, the In.dra and Jagannatha Sabha caves, 
Ellora, Khajuraho in G. I., Deogarh, Gadag, Lakkundi' iii 
Dharwar, Sravana Belgola. At Sravana Belagola, there is a 
gigantic statue of Gomatesvar. Other Jaina clossii are found in 
Karkala and Venur in South Kanara. 

Nearly all the Tirthamkaras obtained consecration and 
perfect knowledge at their native places, though Rsabha is said 
to have been a Kevalin i.e., one possessed of the highest knowledge, 
at Parimatala, Neminatha at Girnar, and Mahavira (the last) 
on the Rjupalika river. Twenty of them attained final release 
on Sammetasikhara or Mt. Parsvanatha but Neminatha enjoyed 
this bliss of Girnar, Vasupujya at Campapuri in East Bihar, 
Mahavira at Pavapuri and Rsabha himself at Astapada, which 
is identified with the famous iSatrunjaya in Guzerat.^ The wide 
distribution of Jaina images and temples in India may be gather¬ 
ed from a chapter of a Jaina book called Tirthakalpa^ some of 
which, I enumerate here. 

Eighty-four images of the Jainas are known to have been 
installed in different places of Jainism. We cite here some of 
the Tirthas with the recorded installations of deities.' In Satrun- 

Mss. Qaina S. Library, Arrah) 

Bh umibhaga, Pratif^ha-SdraSarrigraha, 

2, “Jaina Mythology,’* Indian Mythology —A, B, Keith. 
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jaya, Adinatha image was installed by Vlrasvami. In Sudhu- 
kunda, there was the image of 6antinatha. In Ujjain, the figure 
of Neminatha was set up. In Kaficana-valanakaj Aristanemi 
image was set up. Similarly^ wc find mention of installations 
thus: In Papamata, Nemisvara. In Soparaka, l^sabhadeva. 
In Nagara-mahastliana, Nandivardhana (Yugadideva). In the 
Deccan, Gomatadeva and ^rl Bahubali. In North India, in 
the country of Kaliiiga, Gomata Sri Rsabhadeva. In Khangara 
an image of Adinatha worshipped by Ugrasena. In the Ud- 
danc^a-vihara of Mahanagara, the figure of Adinatha. In 
Taksa;§ila, Dharma-cakra made by Bahubali. Tarana and Anga- 
dhika, Ajitanath. In Ghanderi vasti, Sambhavadeva. In Sega- 
matigrama, Abhinandanadeva from whose feet the river Narada 
takes its rise. In Kaustobi, Padmaprabha. In Mathura, the 
stupa of Suparsva built by Mahalaksmi. In Dasapura (Manda- 
sor), Santadevi. In Prabhasa the image of Jvalamalinl. In 
Nasik, Candravati and in Varanasi, Gandraprabha. In Koya- 
dvara, figure of Suvidhinatha. In Prayaga, Sitalanatha, In 
Vindhya and Malayagiri image of Sreyarhsanatha. In Gampa, 
Vasupujjya. In Kampil, Vimalanatha. In Dvaraka, on the 
sea, Anantanatha. In Ratnavahapur, near Ayodhya, Dharma- 
natha. In Kiskindha in Lanka, on the Trikuta Hill, iSantinatha. 
In Prayaga, Kunthanatha and Aranatha. On the ^rl-parvata^ 
Mallinatha, In Bhrgupattana^ Munisuvrat. Again,, in Pratisthana, 
Ayodhya, Vindhyacala, Manikyadandaka, Munisuvrata. In 
Sauryyapura, Pataliputra, Mathura, Dvaraka, Sirnhapura, 
Stambha-tirtha, Neminatha. In Ajagrha, Par^vanatha, In 
Ahichhatra, Kunthanatha. In Nagaloka, Kukkutesvara, on the 
Mahendra Hill, Parsvanatha hooded by thousand cobras. On 
the i§ri Hill, ]§rimalapattana, Kuntagrama, Gampa, on 
the Vaibhara hill, in Kaila^a, image of Mahavira. In As^a- 
pada, twentyfour Tirthamkaras, on the Sammeta Sikhara, 
figures of twenty Jinas.^ 

I. Jinaprabha, 45th kalpa (quoted in the Ahhidhdnard-' 

jendra: theTirthakalpa Ms. from ^ivapuri has kalpas describing mainly 
the different places, such as Campd-kalpat VdrdrtasUkalpa, but does not 
aggregate the number 45. A modern book named Ttrthavdrtd Darsaka 
(bv B. Gaivilai) divides Tirthas chiefly into Siddha-kfetra, ^nkfetra, 
Panca-kalydnaka-kfetra and Atihya k^elra groups. 
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of Image worship 

Orthodox Jainas seem to give very great antiquity to 
their religion,^ but actual historical records do not go very far 
back beyond the age of Mahavira or utmost the age of Parsva- 
natha. Their early pontiffs may not be totally unhistorical beings; 
in fact, they lived, had a prominent career and left much of the 
greatness in early Jaina Literature but sofar as tangible archaeo¬ 
logical documents are concerned, their lives only supply an 
unbroken chain of which the last two or three Tirthaihkaras 
came into the historical period. The age of the whole body 
of the Jaina Litt. in the present form does not recede much 
further than the time of Mahavira, of the 6th century B.G. 
When did image-worship come into Jainism is rather difficult 
to say precisely but not impossible to determine in broad lines. 
Should we believe in recorded tradition of an inscription, we 
get an actual evidence to prove that images existed among the 
Jainas as early as the time of the iSisunaga or theNanda kings 
i.e., some years after the birth of Mahavira. Mention is made 
in the Hathigumpha Inscription of King Kharavela of the reco¬ 
very and reinstallation of an image of iSri Rsabha-Deva removed 
from the country about 300 years previously.® It may not be 
quite discreditable for subsequent to the death of ParSva, his 
statues evidently began to be made and adored. Otherwise, 
how was it possible to preserve the tradition of his association 
with Dharanendra and Snakes except in art. By the time, 
Parsva, and Mahavira flourished, Brahmanic art was in full 
swing and had a much earlier history of Iconolatry. In all 
likelihood, this was immediately taken up by the new founders 
and adherents of Jainism, who necessitated the aid of image- 
worship in their ritualistic phase of religion. Kaufilya, the author 
of Artha^dstra mentions the image of Jaina Gods viz., Jayanta, 
Vaijayanta, Aparajita etc., the existence would naturally go 

I. 

9,25) etc. are Vedic references, 

a. Hathigumpha Inscription, Vol. III., Pt. IV. pp. 461-467 from the 
Journal of the Bihar Orissa Society, 1 .12. The Khandagiri and Udai- 
giri caves arc full of Jaina Images of very early date. 
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to the 4th century B.G. Image is referred to in a passage in the 
Antagada Dasdo thus, '‘there dwelt in those days... .a gentleman 
named Nage in the city of Bhaddila pure, rich.... This gentle¬ 
man Nage had a wife named Sulasa. Of the lady Sulasa it 
was prophesied in her childhood by a soothsayer that she should 
bear dead babes. Now Sulasa was from childhood a worshipper of 
the God Harinegame^i. She caused to be made an image of Hari- 
negame^i and every morning she bathed.... .^ Other references 
to- images in Jaina Literature are : worship of prophets as gods 
by Jainas and Buddhas,^ each Tirthaihkara has his Vimana,® 
temples and statues created to their prophets by Buddhists 
and Jainas.'^ Concrete archaeological finds have been discovered 
at Mathura, which prove beyond all doubts that temples of 
images were made as early as 600 B.G. We have images of 
Aryavati, dated in the 42nd year of the Satrap Sodasa,^ and 
“Ay^apata” with an inscription of which the character is in 
form anterior to the alphabet used by the Kushan Kings and- 
may be considerately earlier than the Christian era.® The Mathura 
inscriptions dealt with by Dr. Fuhrershow that there are dedica¬ 
tions and offerings of a very ancient date made toRsabhanatha." 
Lastly, we may mention the stupas erected in honour of the 
7th Jina Supar^vanatha, built about the 7th century B.C.^ 
Let me quote the late Mr, V.A. Smith, the most scrupulous 
historian on the point: “Assuming the ordinarily received date 
B.G. 527 for the death of Mahavira to be correct, the attainment 
of perfection by that saint may be placed about B.G. 550. The 
restoration of the stupa may be dated about 1300 years later or 
A.D. 750. Its original erection in brick in the time of Par- 

1. The(Oriental Tran. Fund), p. 67. Further references 

to images—fa) “There he had a temple of the Jina jmade and image 
of the holy Lord Santi set up in it”—Kathakosa, Royal Asiatic Society’s 
publication p. 210. (b) .'“Then the prince saw that Caitjya, and an 

image of the eminent R§abha”. Ibid, p. 100. (c) "On the top of 

this mountain, there is.an image of the lord ^Nemi made out of' 'a 

sapphire, Ibid p. 75. 

2. Vide Jaina SUtras fS.B.E.) 22.xxi, 

3. Ibid. pp. 190, 218, 195. 276. 

■ 4. 2. xxi. , . ' ' ■ 

5, PI, xiv. The Jaina StQpa and other antiquities by V, A. Smith. 

6. Ibid) PL xii. 
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^vanatha, the predecessor of Mahavira would fall at a date not 
later than B.G. 600. Considering the significance of the phrase 
in the inscription “built by the Gods” as indicating that the 
building at about the beginning of the Christian era was believed 
to date from a period of mythical antiquity, the date B.C. 600 
for its first erection is not tCTo early. Probably therefore, this 
stupa of'which Dr. FUhrer exposed the foundations, is the oldest 
■Icnown building in India”.^ 



I. Ibid, Chapter U. 



CHAPTER I 


THE TlRTHA]^KARAS 

The traditional number the Jainas give for their Tirtharh- 
karas is 24. The historicity of all these 24 Tirtharhkaras cannot 
be proved for many reasons. First of all, the number is not an 
original one, it is canonically the same as given by the Buddhists 
and the Hindus for their respective incarnations. Either we 
must believe that the Hindu number is older copied by the 
Jainas and Buddhists for the sake of form or the number is 
purely conjectural and stereotyped which the three religions 
adopted in order to keep some identity. The second objection 
to accrediting the number is the mythically high age, which the 
Jainas attribute to their Tirtharhkaras. The period assigned, 
if we believe it, would cover many milleniums and exceed all 
anterior limits of the Vedic age in India. Nor can we prove the 
authenticity of all the early Tirtharhkaras from literary records 
of second niillcnium B. C., which do not belong to the Jainas. 
Some Jaina scholars quote from the Vedas some identical names 
of the Jinas, which to Vedic scholar would positively prove none 
but those of Vedic i^sis. Under the circumstances, it would be 
a scientific error to suppose that the 24 Tirtharhkaras lived and 
preached as the Jainas religiously believe and as their books 
written in the Buddhistic age record. It would be far more 
correct to say if we all have to put some belief in all the 24, 
that some of them had flourished side by side and others flourish¬ 
ed in succession to one another. The first Tirthaihkara 
Rsabhanatha about whom recorded traditions are so varied 
and old images (say of the Kushan age) are so many that one 
finds it rather difficult to disavow his historical existence. The 
intervening ages of the Jainas are, of course, appalling and can¬ 
not be accepted as true. 

Whether real or ficticious, one fact is certain that these 
Tirtharhkaras represent truly Jaina elements and their origin is 
not due to any extranuous influences. In this connection, it is to^ 
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be noted that while Buddhism formally admitting a number of 
Buddhas makes singularly prominent the Buddha or iGautama 
Buddha, the Jainas on the contrary render many of their Tir- 
thaihkaras appear in the forefront. A modern temple of the 
Jainas would show a gallery of images of many of their Tirtham- 
karas to whom equal respect is offered in their daily worship. 

In the Jaina pantheon, the Tirthariikaras have been given 
the highest position. Even the gods and goddesses many of whom 
are borrowed beings from'Hinduism come in subordinate order 
and have been regarded as ministering hands to the Jinas. In 
Hemacandra’s, Abhidhana-Cintamani^ the divinities have been 
classified under two classes:—The Devadideva or the higher 
gods and the Devas or ordinary gods. To the.former class, he 
has assigned the Tirthaihkaras and the subordinate deities, 
who are almost purely of Jaina origin. In the minor class, we 
find other gods, who share their existence ec[ually with the Hindu 
pantheon. In Iconography, also, this idea of the relative superio¬ 
rity of the Jainas has manifested itself. In the earliest sculptures 
of Jainism, the Tirthariikaras' prominently occupy about the 
whole relief of the stone. 

Jainism is a living religion in India and the temples of 
the Jainas preserving the old tradition of image-worship to a 
considerable extent should give us many materials for Icono¬ 
graphy. The images in a Jaina temple are arranged in order of 
precedence. There is one MUla-ndyaka^ he may be either Rsabha- 
natha, Suparsvanatha, Parsvanatha or Mahavira surrounded 
by other Jinas, who hold a less dignified position according as 
the temple-cult is associated with him. This predominance of 
a particular Jina is due to the situation of the temple in a place 
sanctified by him. For instance, in the temple at Sarnath believed 
by the Jainas to be the Birth-place of Sreyaihsanatha, we find 
his image in the position of a mulanayaka. Other deities such 
as the Yaksa, Sasana-devata, Laksrai, Gane^a play the part as 
subordinates to the Jinas and are found in their relative positions 
in a temple. Thus, we see the Tirthaihkaras are the highest 
divinities in Jainism and they are believed to be absolutely 
free from desires (Ragas) while the other gods and goddesses 
possess desires and have their heavens of enjoyment. Here, 
the Jaina ideal of asceticism asserts itself and their stand-point 
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in this respect is brought to bear upon their Iconography. The 
Jainas represent a high order of asceticism and other gods, 
according to the Jaina belief, cannot approach that order. In 
actual images, the Jinas arC’shewn as ascetics draped, sometimes 
naked in two Yogic postures of Padmdsana or Kdyotsarga. In 
general appearance, the image of Tirthaihkara resembles that 
of Daksind-murti of Siva. This resemblance is significant and it 
may be possible to infer that the Jaina imagery might have been 
borrowed from iSiva’s asceticism. There is also some resemblance 
between a Jina image and a Buddha image and a layman is 
very apt to mistake one for the other. What are the differences 
between the two, common to all idols ? Jaina images of Tirtharh- 
karas, whether new or old, must have a Srivatsa symbol on the 
chest of the figures, must have a trilinear urnbrella above the 
figure and except the early Mathura statues, have a Ldnchana 
or symbol which not only distinguishes them from other images 
but differentiates them from each other. The fact that the 
Jaina images of the Kushan period from Muttra do not bear the 
LdUckaflas prove that in the earliest stage of Jaina Iconography, 
there had not been a practice of marking out a Jina figure with 
a distinctive symbol. Next, probably a confusion arose to dis¬ 
tinguish a Jina figure from another having a stereotyped appear¬ 
ance. Thus images of the Gupta and subsequent periods have 
invariably a Ldnchana and cannot be misapprehended. Although 
the Tirthaihkara images of the Kushana age bear no Lahchanas, 
in cases of the Parsva image, the Kushana artists have given a 
snake canopy behind the head of the figure and we are enabled 
to identify the Jina without any difficulty.^ 

In other cases, we are almost left in the dark as to the 
identification of the Jina represented unless inscriptions come 
to enlighten us with the actual names of the Jina.® Of course, 
such inscriptions are only too limited in number. Thus, it 
may be repeated that the earliest Jina figures had no distinguish¬ 
ing LdUchanas. This conclusion does not probably imply that 
Idftchanas were not known to the Jainas and to the Jaina artists. 

I. Fig 2. plate OXC. V. A. Smith’s “The Jaiua Stupa and other antiquities 
of Mathura. 

•a. Image of Sambhavanatha the year 48, Epi. Ind. Vol. X. Plate III, 

P. 112. 
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In fact,' we find • a large number of these distinctive symbols*, 
to wit, a bull, • ram, • deerj Krauhca bird, elephant; dolphin, 
Syena bird,, conqh, lion, lotus, rhinoceros, buffalo, represented 
on rail-bars - and coping stones discovered in Kankali Tila 
of Mathura.^ The Kalpasutra, a very early text of the Jaina 
canon (date 300 B.G.) gives a list of all the 24 Lanchanas for 
the 24 Jinas, monumental evidences fail to show their early 
association with-their master in sculptural-art. In no sculpture 
of the Kushan age from Mathura the Tirthaihkara figure is 
seen attended by either a Yaksa or a Yaksini. Curiously, how¬ 
ever one example of a Yaksini named Ambika is to be noticed 
in a sculpture on the reverse pf the Jina statue of the year 9 
from Mathura .2 From the Gupta period onwards, we find the 
Jaina-sculptors have regularly appended the Yaksa and Yaksini 
figures to the sculptures of the Tirthaihkaras.^ Thus, it may be 
concluded that the Lanchanas as well as the Yaksa figures migh^ • 
Haye -remained ■ as isolated and in a germinal state and their 
actual association with the Jaina images did not take place in 
the Kushan. age of Jaina art. 

Another feature of the Jina icon is the presence of Gana- 
dharas just to the right and left pf the main figure. Jaina texts 
specially of iconography mention them as attendants of a Tirtham4 
kara.^ Such figures are represented as holding some Ghowrisj 
one of them might be shown with its hands elapsed in adoratiori.' 
Though Yaksa figures are absent from the early Jina image?r 
of Mati;iura, Ganadhara figures are prominent by their presence 
in many of these images.® . 

A-further feature of the Mathura Sculpture is that mogt 
of the Jina figures are shown completely naked. No conclusionji 

1. Ibid, Plate LXXV, Figs 1 , 3 , 5 , Plate LXXIV, Figs 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , Plate- 
LXXI, Figs. 2 .- 7 . Plate LXXX, Fig. 3 . Plate LXXXI. Fig, I. ‘ 

2 . Jaina Fig. the year 9 , back, PI. i. Ep. In. Vol. X, p. 109 . 

3 . A pair of conches, deer or lion indicate nothing of this imagf with 

■ , .conches below-the Sea-t." ' ' ‘ ' 

- 4 ,- -Ancient, ixn^ge ' 0 ^. pt?abhanatha from Kahkali Tila, VA. Stnxth’s 
9 ttipa’*'plate'XO VIII wrongly identified for Nemuiatha. 

. ■ .,The' 3 tS 3 ^n^-dt;Vata-.secn.in this base ‘is no't>Gakre^vati with discs but 
- - in,-:hor lap.-5;'; r -; : ’ % ;; f' 

5. • New in^crin^qns die Scythiah period by R.D'. Baneql, Epir- 

Ind. Vol. X. Plate r, p. io.q. 
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however, can be drawn from the images of the Scythian or 
Pre-Scythian period as to their origin either of the Digambara 
or Svetambara sect. The Svetambaras, on no ground, would 
allow their figures to be represented as such. The Mathura 
Jaina figures can neither be claimed by the Digambaras because 
we find the attendant Ganadharas both male and female in the 
sculptures are fully draped and decorated with ornaments, a 
custom which stands in opposition to their doctrine as they never 
permit any nun an admission into the ascetic order. Therefore, 
it can safely be concluded that the sectarian distinction relating 
to nudity or drapery did not, atleast in sculptures, originate 
as early as the Kushan period. 

The Gupta period showed a marked development in the 
iconographic characteristics of a Jina figure. Not only do we 
see in such images the particular Ldnchanas incorporated but 
miniature figures of a Yaksa and Sasana devata invariably 
included.^ Other marks such as a trilinear umbrella, a drum- 
player surmounting it, a pair of elephants on two sides of the 
umbrella and a Dharmacakra symbol attended by a pair of 
either bulls or deer form parts of a Jina sculpture. 

All these Iconographic marks are prescribed for a Jina 
image in Jaina books on Prati?thd^ (or installation of images) 
written about the late Gupta period. Of these marks, the 
Dharma-cakra symbol seems to be positively of early growth. 
We find even in the Kushan Jina images the simple representa¬ 
tion of a Dharma-cakra symbol. The addition of a pair of bulls 
or deer begins with figure of the Gupta period (Epi. ind. Vol. II. 
p. 210. Sculpture from Kosam) on both’sides of the “Wheel 
of the Law”. The bulls may have some mythological connexion 
with Rsabhanatha, whose symbol is a bull and who first turned 
the “Wheel of the Law” or in other words, founded the Jaina 
religion. A pair of antelopes facing the Dharmacakra, a device 

1. “This image of a Jina, richly endowed with the embellishments of) 
the expanded hoods of a snake and an attendant female divinity, having 
the name ParSva”—^Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions no. 6r. PI. XXXVIII, 
p. 258 ff. Cf. Jaina Gave at Badami, Arch : Surv, W. Ind. Vol. I,.p. 25. 

2. Vasunandi is the author of Prati§thasara. He flourished in 536, see 
Bhandarkar’s Report published by the Jaina Svatantra Bhapdara, Pava- 
puri. 
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of later growth, must have been borrowed from the Buddhist 
Iconography. Some of these symbols viz. Dharma-cakra, 
Chowris, lion-seat, 3 umbrellas, an aureola, an As oka tree 
have been enumerated among the 21 Atisayas or supernatural 
qualities of a Jina by Hemacandra in his Abhidhanacintamani* 
The Jina sculptures of the Gupta and the later ages are found to 
be always marked with these well-known symbols. 

The Jaina religion places some of the Hindu deities in 
a subordinate category (under Devas and not jDevadhidevas) 
and makes them waiting upon the Tirtharhkaras. This fact is 
strikingly borne out by some of the Hindu sculptures of the 
Gupta period. For instance, in the illustration of the so-called 
image of “Rsabha,’’ Mathura series, Kankali Ttla, we can 
recognise in the two figures immediately to the right and left 
of the main figure, Balarama with a snake-canopy and a plough 
and Vasudeva with his usual attributes of conch, club (flute ?), 
Vanamala and disc. As the Jina represented is undoubtedly 
Neminatha known from his Yak?a Gomedha and Sasanadevata 
Ambika, this relation of Ksripa and Balartoa, the Jina’s 
cousins, is ingeniously brought into relief by the sculptor. The 
sculpturing of the pedestal of the Jina images underwent some 
•changes in the Gupta period. In many instances, the pedestal 
of the Kushan age shews a large group of male and female 
devotees surrounding the Dharma-cakra surmounting a pilaster. 
The pedestals in the Gupta age as mentioned before, portray a 
pair of deer and the figures of the planets in a lower row. 

When we come to treat of the race and families of the 
Jinas we find that history and mythology cannot be co-ordinated. 
The Jaina books inform us that twenty-two Tirtharhkaras 
belonged to the Iksvaku race and the two, namely, Munisuvrata 
and Nemi belonged to the Harivarhsa family. From the stereotyp¬ 
ed character of the birth, renunciation and salvation of the 
Jainas, we are led to believe that their lives had been cast into 
the same mould. They shewed no novelty or variety in their 
character. The 24 Tirthaihkaras, as if, led a monotonous course 
of existence on earth. Although, however, their lives are out¬ 
wardly similar, there are in them a, great many points of diffe¬ 
rence which the Jaina mythology brings home to us. The names 
of the Jinas (explained by the commentators), their mothers’ 
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16 dreams, Ldncanas, Yaksas shew a widely varied character. 
It is, indeed, so difficult to separate truth from mythology in the 
critical treatment-of their lives as they are presented in the Jaina- 
Puranas. Some observations may safely be made regarding the 
genetic development of the mythological matter. The origin, 
of the names is purely an accidental matter and there is hardly 
any room for believing in Hemacandra’s much-laboured inter¬ 
pretation oir the Jina names sometimes with reference to grammar, 
sometimes to a myth associated with their lives. For instance^, 
he would explain the name Nemi as derived from the circum-N 
ference of the Dharmacakra, the name Par^va as deriy-, 

ed from the fact that ‘ffie touches (Sprsati) all ideas by know -5 
ledge” or from the circumstance that his mother in her pregnancy, 
while lying, saw a black serpent crawling about. Hetaacandra by. 
similar method traces the origin of the name Rsabha of the, 
first Jina from ' the myth that his mother before his birth saw, 
in her 14 dreams a bull as the very first. 

The dreams of the Jina’s mothers and the way in which; 
a Jina is born descending from heaven bear a distant echo of' 
Buddha’s mother Maya’s dream and her conception. All the., 
mythological stories related in the-Jaina Puranas seem to have, 
been engrafted into the.life of a Jina. For instance, the 14th, 
Tirthaihkara Mallinatha was made a woman by the ^vetambaras., 
They tell a story in support of his female incarnation. It is 
related in Hemacandra’s Mallinatha Carita, chap. - 6 . that Malli-' 
natha in his previous birth while practising penances with other 
ascetics concealed some extra penances from thena. As a result 
of this, he was born as a woman. The. Digambaras, however,, 
lay no credence to all this fanciful story of the Svetambaras, * 
probably fabricated in order to show that women had equal 
rights with men to asceticism and salvation. From the enormous 
mass of mythological matter, we may draw out one or two facts ^ 
which should claim our serious attention. The Lanchanas of 
some of the Jinas look like the totems of the families to which' 
they belonged. For instance, the Iksvaku family of Ayodhya. 
used bull as a vehicle.^ Hence,- ;^sabhana,tha descending from.^ 
the same famous royal family made a bull as his totem or Lditchana*. 

i. This point is elaborated in a Hindi article by Rai -Krishna Das, Secre¬ 
tary;, NSgari Pracaririi Sabha, Benares,. 
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Similarly, Munisuvrata’s and Neminatha’s respective symbols of 
tortoise and conch speak of their birth from the Hari family, 
whose connettion with these Vaisnavite symbols are well- 
known. 


JINAS IN AYAGAPATAS 

The Kahkali Tila of Mathura yielded among other scul¬ 
ptures some Ayagapatas of very early age. In 3 of them, we 
notice the Tirthamkara figure seated with hands laid in the lap. 
A feature of these representations is the inclusion of some of the 
Jaina Astamangala symbols such as a pair of fish, a Svastika’ 
etc. in a serial row around the main figure. A head-dress and 
trace of a parasol are visible in the case of one Ayagapata (pi. 
VII. Smith’s Mathura). 

There is hardly any mark or Ldnchana by which we can 
recognise the particular Jinas figured in these tablets of homage. 
One tablet, however, shows the figure of a Jina, which by its 
mark of snake-canopy we can identify as that of Parsvanatha. 
The representations of Jinas in these Ayagapatas of pre-Kushan 
age as may be proved from the script of the inscriptions on 
them appear to be the earliest in the stages of Jaina iconography, 
Thus, we can infer that in the first stage of iconic developmen»; 
Jinas had no Ldnchanas or distinctive marks, the Pars va figure 
had the invariable symbol of snake canopy and some of the Asta- 
mangalikas had been very primitive in their growth. 

The figures in this tablet of homage (VII, IX, X) as 
they belong to an age anterior to Kushan rule, are devoid of 
any mark of any classical influence and are purely of Indian 
origin. The conventional type of ^a Jina figure must have been 
derived from an Indian Yogi seated erect in meditation. The 
general appearance of Jina figures, their face, body is the same 
and with the exception of their distinctive marks of Ldnchanas 
they would be just regarded as representing only one Tirtham¬ 
kara. 


VARIETIES OF JINAS OF THE 
KUSHAN SCHOOL 


The Tirthaihkara images of the Kushan age may be divided 
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into 3 varieties viz: first, in which the Jina figures form a part 
■of a sculptured panel; second, in which the figures are represented 
as images for worship; third, figures in the middle of the Ayaga- 
patas. The Jinas in panels in one case are seated in a row in 
meditation posture on both sides of a stupa, (PI; XVII, fig. 2) 
and another, Neminatha preaching to royalty (2). In the former, 
the third Jina is endowed with snake hood of Par^vanatha, 
others possessing no distinctive marks. The “imagetypes” of 
Jinas of this age have some noticeable peculiarities, such as, 
seated figures have no attendants on sides but have a devotional 
scene on the pedastal; standing figures are nude and are attended 
by 2 Ganadharas. 

JINA QUADRUPLE 

In place of the Brahmanic Trimurti^ there is the Jaina 
Quadruple, popularly known as “Caumukhi”. It has the further 
name of Sarvatohhadra-Pratima i.e. auspicious from all sides. It 
is a broad obelisk representing the figure of a Tirthaihkara on 
■each of the four sides. There* seems to be no regularity as to 
the particular Jinas to be sculptured there. But the most impor¬ 
tant of them have, as a rule, been selected for representation in 
a Caumukhi. The symbols and descriptions of the Jinas in such 
a group are those that we shall discuss next in connection with 
them separately. 

Adinatha or Pi?abkandtha 

The Jaina Puraiias and ritualistic texts do not yield much 
in the way of describing specially the images of the Tirthaih- 
karas. The same may be said of the Jaina ^ilpa ^dsfras^ which 
seem to be very laconic in this respect. On the contrary, all 
this body of literature, when traced, is very informative with 
regard to the iconography of the attendant figures of the Jainas 
as well as the other divinities. 

From the categorical list of the Ldnchanas or emblems of 
the Jinas given in the Pravacanasaroddhara^'^ we are informed 
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that the first Tirthaxhkara’s cognizance is a Bull. Over and above 
this symbol, we get a clue that he has also the symbol of Dharma- 
•Cakra^ All the patriarchs have certain special trees under 
which they received the Kevala Jmna or Perfect Knowledge, 
The tree connected with the first Jina is Kyagrodha or the Indian 
Banyan tree. Other iconographic marks of the Jina are his 
Tak^a named Gomukha (lit. Bull-Faced) and Yaksini Gakre- 
ivari (Goddess of wheels) or Apraticakra. The texts give two 
worshippers on either side of Rsabhadeva viz. Bharata and 
Bahubali.2 

The images of Adinatha, so far discovered in India and 
preserved in Museums and temples, essentially satisfy the above 
■conditions. The illustration of the saint we have reproduced in 
PI. II, shows the effigy of a bull in the middle of the pedestal. 
At the left end of it, may be seen the figure of Yaksini Gakre^vari, 
who holds a discus and rides the Guruda. Standing types of the 
same Jina statues may aho be seen. In these^ nudity is very 
prominent and there is no lion or the lion-seat.® 

In the Jaina history of the Patriarchs, Rsabhanatha or 
Yrsabhanatha is regarded as the founder of the religion. Details 
of his history are preserved in the Adipurai^a of the Digambaras, 
JCalpasutra and Hemachandra’s TrifOflhi-^aldkdpurii?acaritra of the 

3 T fuT^Ttr II 

16 g-TT 

31 K: I 

(? ) II 

TrifaffUaldkS, AdUvara^ ist Parva, 3rd Gh. 58 verse. 

I saw in an old picture collection preserved in the Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal Mss. Collection No. 1544., the representation of RsabhanStha 
attended by Bharatacakri, his son. 

3. For examples see the figure of Rsabhanatha half way up on the Vaibhar 
hill of Rajgir. It has a mark of a lotus with two bulls on either side. 
For other fig. vide and cf. Cunningham Arch, S. R. Vol XI., p. 12. Ibid., 
Vol. X p. 17. Ibid, Vol. IX., p. 58, Mathura Museum Catalogue, p. 67. 
fig. B. 4., p. 71, fig. B 21, p. 81, fig. B 76, Dcogarh Fort, 2228 list... (3) 
Ibid, No, 2223. 
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Svetambaras. Curiously, the Brahmanic Purauas like th^ Bhdga* 
vata Agni and Vardha mention him as an incarnation of Visnu 
although by his symbolism of a bull and his place of Mok?a as 
Kailasaj one is tempted to connect him with Siva in these respects^ 
Whatever may be the real or supposed relation between these 
three gods, that he is prominently a Jaina Prophet and his image 
has little or no connection with any Brahmanic image may be 
taken as a proven fact. 

The explanation of his bull symbol is clear from the origin 
of his name. His mother like the mothers of all the Tirtharhkaras 
saw certain dreams and the first dream was about a bull. Hence, 
the name of the Jina as Vrsabhanatha or Rsabhanatha and the 
symbol of bull as invariably connected with his representation.^ 
The symbol of his Yaksa Gomukha having a bull’s face has a 
definite connection with • the same origin. Gakresvari, the 
Yaksini of the Jina looks like the Vaisnavi, the wife of Brah¬ 
manic Visnu. Thus, the originator of the sculpture tried to show 
the superiority and triumph of Adinatha over Siva, and Vi§nu,. 
the two greatest gods of the Bfahmanas. 


Ajitandtha Saptaparm 

The Jaina’ original books give him the symbol of elephant 
(Gaja) and his other symbol, namely his special tree (kevala- 


1 

Hemacandra: Abhidhana^Cintamaiiii 
“All mothers of Tirtharhkaras see, first of all, this elephant in. their 
dreams excepting only the mother of ]^§abhadeva, who saw a bull first, 
hence the child’s name. Mrs. Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism, p. 

The 14 Dreams arc:— 

^ i 

tmn:: II 

lTifaf{i‘-Saldkd,V2ivva. lo, Sarga II-19-21, 
Uliarapurdria, Parva 48. 
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vrksa) ►tree’- both being connected with his images. Further, 
two other iconographic points by which Ajitanatha’s statues 
may be differentiated from those of others are the figures of his 
particular Yaksa called Mahayaksa and his Yaksini named 
Ajitabala. Mention of these is made in the Jaina canonical 
Literature. His posture is what is technically known as Khadga-- 
Sana i.e., standing with two arms hanging on the sides. His 
cAotyzV-bearer is Sagaracakri. 

In sculpture, the images of Ajitanatha fully answer to the 
above characteristic descriptions. Two noteworthy figures of 
Ajita, one in thePeogarh Fort, Jhansi^ and another preserved 
under the old sculpture-shed at Sarnath, Benares,® may be cited 
here as examples bearing his symbols. In both these representa¬ 
tions, his main figure is standing in the so-called Khadgasana; 
in the Deogarh statue, it is attended by two Ghowri-bearers and 
two devotees in front of them. The emblem of elephant is shown 
as usual under the seat of the Jina. The Yaksa and the Yaksini 
occupy the two corners of the pedestal. 

The origin of his symbolism and his name can be traced 
to the Jaina books. The Jina’s mother saw an elephant in her 
several dreams.^ An elephant in India is always connected with 
kingly power. After his birth all his father’s enemies were con¬ 
quered {Jifa)i hence his name the ‘invincible’ one. The ^vetdm- 
■bara author Hemachandra interprets his name as ‘not conquered 
by excrement of the bowels etc.’® 

The Digambara authoritative book, the Uttarapurdna 


I. 


2 . 


3 - 

4 - 


I 

^ 11 Uliara Purdi^a, Parva 48. 

Image of Ajitanatha, Deogarh, No. 2'>26, List of Photo-negatives, 
A.S.I. 


Catalogue of the Samath Museum, No, g. 61. 

The dream of an elephant admitting into the mouth of Ajita^s mother 
is particularl-y mentioned in the undermentioned verse. 


C/ttara. Parva 48. 
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explains the word Ajita as not conquered by sin or by all heretics’ A 
Thus, all the facts and ideas primarily connected with the life 
and teachings of this Jina, converge to one point “invincibility”, 
‘conquest-’ His elephant emblem, his Yaksa’s just the identical 
emblem together with the warlike symbols of spear, goad, club- 
etc,, his Yaksini’s symbols noose, goad etc eminently express the 
idea of temporal conquest, on one hand, the symbols of rosary,. 
Varada mudra, and abhaya mudra on the part of the Yaksa 
and Varada mudra on the part of the Yaksini, the idea of spiritual 
conquest on the other. 

Sambhavandtha 

The Jaina literature relating to our subject provides 
the distinct clue to identify the image of Sambhavanatha. 
That clue is the symbol of horse [Turaya Skt. Turaga) 
connected with his representations. We are informed from the 
same literature of his Yaksa being Trimukha and Yaksini being 
Duritari Devi—other special marks of his images. The tree 
under which Sambhavanatha received the Kevala knowledge 
and of which the mention is made in the Jaina books is the 
Indian ^ala tree^ (Shorla robusta) —^his CAozt^rf-bearer is called 
Satyavirya. So far with iconographical details. 

The Jina’s parentage has come down to our knowledge 
through Jaina history. His father was a king named Drdharaja 
and his mother was called Susena. His birth place is iSravasti.® 

We come now to discuss the origin of his name respecting 
which there is a tale in Jaina books. “The king, his father, had 
been distressed to see the way his dominions were ravaged by 
plague, but when he heard the good news of the boy’s birth, he 
felt there was a chance (Sambhava) of better times coming,. 

fer 11 

Uttarapura^Ui Parva 48. 

2. I Verse 40 para 49, 

UttarapUrdria. 

3. ^ I 

xm: \ 

II 

Ibid, 49. 
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hence the boy’s name”^. The Jina’s symbol of horse, which in 
India is regarded as auspicious® originates from the idea of 
good chance associated with his name. His Yaksa’s emblem 
of a mongoose Skt. Sarvatobhadra (lucky on all sides), and the 
Yaksini’s name as Duritari, meaning ‘vanquisher of enemies’ 
and her symbols of Varada mudra, fruit and Ahhaya all very 
clearly bespeak the same idea of auspiciousness or ‘good chance.’ 

Not many sculptures of Sambhavanatha have yet been 
found out. But those that are found show in lithic art the apho¬ 
rism of iconography as enunciated before on the basis of Jaina 
original texts.^ 

Abhinandanandtha 

The fourth Tirthariikara’s iconographic marks may be 
gathered from the different Jaina books in different contexts. 
His emblem or the so-called Ldrlchana is an ape.^ The tree con'- 
nected with his Kevala knowledge is Piya/a tree according 

to other texts). The Yaksa believed to have been appointed by 
Indra, as in all cases, to serve him is named Hvara and the 
Yak§ini’s name is KalT. The particular pose in which he is to 
appear in sculpture h c?i\\Qd Khadgasana i.e.. standing i^osture. 

In sculpture, all this specification has been followed almost 
strictly. The examples of his figures are rare in India, 

1. Heart of Jainism, p. 51. 

Gf. f ^ wr ^ ^ 

II 

2. : I 

f^ozr^ qRn^r ii 

etc., are lucky things at all times. 

3. An inscribed image of Sambhavanatha at Khajuraho in Hamirpur. 

Gf. Cunningham, Arch. Surv. Rep, Vol. II., Epi Indi, Vol, I p. 112& Plate 

III 

4. In another text the list of the LdHchanas is given as follows ;— 

I 

"! 

TPTTfq-q-: \ 
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In Jaina history of pontiffs, Abhinandananatha’s birth¬ 
place is Ayodhya.’- His father’s name is King Svayarhvara and 
mother’s name Siddhartha.^ He attained moksa accompanied 
by a thousand monks, as, indeed, did all the first eleven Tirthaih- 
karas except Supar^vanatha.® 

In treating of his symbolism, we encounter some difficulties. 
His main symbol is a monkey. If we interpret hari^ one of the 
dreams of Jina’s mothers, to stand for a monkey, the propriety 
•of the emblem is explained. Hari also means a lion, which 
makes it a symbol of Mahavlra. The real nature of his Yaksa 
and Yaksini may, to some extent, help us to get at the meaning 
of the symbols. Yaksa, as we have seen, is named Isvara and -^ 
Yaksini is named Kali. Clearly, they are Saivile deities borrowed 
from the Brahmanic pantheon. Thus, it is likeliest to connect 
the ape of the Jina with the apish incarnation of Isvara or l§iva. 
The explanation of his name is given clearly enough in the Jaina 
books.^ According to it, he acquired the name of Abhinandana 
because he used to be honoured {Abhinandana) by Indra and 
others. 

Sumatindtha 

He is known from the Jaina Literature to be associated 
with the symbol of a curlow {Krauncha) or a red goose. The 
iTeya/atree, in his case, is Priyarhgu, The Yaksa and Yaksi attend- 

1. The birth places of Jainas are given collectively in the following passage:— 

.I 


Abhidkdna Rajendra Satta, Dvara ao. 

2 . ^ ?rr%OTitTf^: i 

Uttarapurdtia, Verse i6. 

3. Heart of Jainism, p. 5a. 

4. ii 

Abhidhdna^Cintdmatii. 
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mg upon him in the image are named Tumbaru and Mahakali. 
His chowribearer is called Mitravirya. 

The sculptures extant agree with the rules of Iconography 
as given before. Besides the fundamental marks, which specialise 
one Jina from all the rest, the sculpture contains the figures of 
the flying garland-bearers, the drums etc., and sometimes 
miniature figures of other Jina which with the main figure com¬ 
plete the number of twenty-four. The lion-seat is meaningly 
borne by a pair of lions. Two elephants often are seen either 
pouring showers of water or merely standing at the top of the 
main figure. Apart from the special cognizance of the Jina, a 
Cakra or wheel is noticed represented on the pedestal. The 
donor’s image is also included below the feet of the statue. 
Images of Sumatinatha have been found in many places in 
Northern India, the most noteworthy figure to be mentioned 
is the one discovered at Sahet Mahet.^ 

The Sumatinadia’s native place and his parents have 
' een mentioned in the Jaina traditional history. His birth place 
was Ayodhya (Saketa), his father was called Megharatha and 
mother Mangala.^ When and how he attained the Kevala 
knowledge and what palanquin carried him, all these are given 
in the Uttarapumna'. We omit, however, those details as rather 
too far from our main topic. 

With regard to the derivation of his name, there is, as 
usual, a story to explain it. “The child was called Sumati¬ 
natha, because even before hi? birth his mother’s intellect 
(Sumati) was so sharpened. To prove the queen’s ability, a 
story resembling that of the judgment of Solomon runs. An old 
Brahmin died, leaving two wives: both women claimed the only 
son as their’s and the dispute was taken to the queen to settle, 
•who decreed, as Solomon did (and with similar result 1, that 


I. See. Arch. Surv. Kept. 1907-8. 

-2. ^ I 

y;f^dT II 


Uttarapura^a. 
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the living child should be cut into two”.^ The Jina’s Ldnchana of 
a goose has clear association with the same' symbol of Sarasvati, 
the goddess of intelligence. It summarily symbolises the central 
idea of Sumati or Intelligence behind the life of the Tirthaihkara. 
In other cases, we shall see, th: symbol is the material object 
to stand for the name. As for example the crescent is the symbol 
of Gandraprabha (lit. ‘shining like the moon’). 

Padmaprabha 

The books of Jainism assign to the sixth Tirthaihkara 
Padmaprabha the cihna or iconographic cognizance of a red lotus. 
His Kemla tree is called the Chatrdbha. The attendant spirits are 
named Kusuma and Syama (Dig. Manovegd), The chowri- 
bearer, generally, the contemporary king, is Yamadyuti by 
name. So far with sculptural details from literary sources. 

The sculptures of Padmaprabha so far discovered in 
Jaina places, though not many in number, when seen in the 
light of iconography tally with the above description.^ I have- 
seen two images of Padmaprabha wrongly identified as Maha- 
vira on the Vaibhara Hill in Rajgir with the clear symbol of a 
lotus on the pedestal- The two lions should not haVe been mis¬ 
taken for the symbol Mahavira in the presence of the lotus^ 
the lions being simply the bearers of the Sirhhdsana or lion-seat. 

We are informed by the Jaina Purdnas of both sects that 
his native place is ICaus^bi. His father’s name is known as 
Susima. Other details are left out as being redundant.® 

Two interpretations of his name are given. First, his colour 
was of a red lotus, hence the name. Second, his mother, while 
the Jina was in her womb, expressed a desire to sleep upon a 
bed of red lotuses, which was fulfilled. This originated the name. 

1. Heart of Jainism p. 5a. Cf. +fdT I 

^3Fr?trr: ii 

Abhidhana~Cintdmam, 

2. Gf. Cunningham: Arch* Surv. Rep* VIII., p. 193. 



Uttarapura^a. 
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His symbolism is just .expressive of the same fact. The name 
of Yaksa attendant Kusuma connected with him means a 
flower and lends support to the very idea. 

Supdrivandtha 

He has, according to the canon, the emblem of the mystic 
cross called the Svastika, Books give him the additional symbolic 
decorations of serpents. There is some regularity with regard 
to the number of the hoods of the serpents. The number must 
be either one or five or nine.^ His Kevala tree is ^irisa ( 

The attendant spirits serving him are matahga and Santi 
(Dig. Varanandi and Kali). The name of the bearer of the 
fly-fan is Dharmavirya. 

Now, the Puranas give the historical news that he was the 
son of a Ksatriya ruling prince named Supratistha. The mother 
was Queen Prthivi by name. His birth-place and kingdom was 
Banares and KdH.'^ Unlike the other earlier Tirtharhkara, he 
attained Mok^a with only five hundred companions. 

The representation of Suparsvanatha in art may either 
be seen in a group or single. Either of these representations 
fulfils the condition laid down by the canons. The most impor¬ 
tant point regarding Supar:gvanatha’s image is the five-fold serpent- 
hood as distinguished from the usual seven-fold serpent-hood of 
Parsvanatha.^ Disregard or ignorance of this point has led to 
many wrong identifications. For instance, in the Catalogue of 
the Mathura Museum.. Dr. Vogel has, in several instances, 
written without being sure “a Jina, either Supar^va or ParSva- 
natha”® Again, the statue No. B 62 has been wrongly identified 
as Jina PdrSvandtha. It is, in fact, the figure of Suparsvanatha. 
The image also shows another cognizance of the Jina, namely, 

I. ^ cpxr q- ^ ^ wu:, \) 

Sattvasdroddharaf 43 Dvara. 

11 

Utiarapurdrta. 

3 * ciKTOlWI' 1 

^ u md. 

4. Cunningham: Arch. Surv. Rep. Vol. XIX. p. 6. 

5. Prof. Dr, Vogel: Gat. Arch: Mus. Mathura, p. 73. 
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Svastika, Prof. Vogel himself writes, “and that over the outer¬ 
most head on the proper left and the Svastikal^'^ 

Hisvname has a historical meaning. He acquired the name 
of Supan'va because he was endowed from birth with ‘beautiful 
sides’.2 His mother, suifered from leprosy in both her sides. 
This dreadful disease was cured before the Child’s birth, so he 
was given the name of Su (good) Pdr.<va (side).® This has also 
evident connection with his emblem of Svastika which stands for 
good and auspiciousness. 

Candraprabha 

The main iconographic details to be gleaned from the 
Jaina books distinguish the image of Candraprabha from all 
other Indian images. His Ldhchana or technical emblem is the 
moon or the crescent. His special tree is Naga (Nagake^ara, 
The goblins are Vijaya and Bhrkuti (Jvala- 
malini). The C/ioryn-bearer, who does him honour is called 
Dana-virya. 

Many good specimens of this Jina’s image have come to 
light in Northern India. All of them, however, answer the defini¬ 
tions as detailed above, in a specific way. The artists in India, 
it is well known, acted up to the demands of the priests and 
temple-worshippers. In sculpture, we get two types, the seated 
and the standing types, in which the main figure of the Tirthaih- 
kara appears amidst .his attendants and Ghowri-bearers.^ It is 
obviously not a difficult question to explain the origin of his 
name and his symbolism. Literally, he was called Gandra- 
prabha because he had the lustre {Prabha) of that of the moon.® 
There is also a historical tradition accounting for this name— 

I. Ibid., p. 77. 

I Hemacandra, 

3. Heart of Jainism, p. 52, 53, 

4. Inscribed image of Candraprabha standing with other Tirthamkaras, 
Deogarh Fort, Dist. Jhansi, No. 2224, list of Photo-negatives A.I.S. 
In the same fort may be seen a seated image of the Jina. In Madanpur, 
Jhansi Dist,, 5 Jina Figures have been found out of which one represents 
the Jina Candraprabha. An erect Fig. of Candraprabha from Gwalior 
is in the Indian Museum, Cat, 12. No. 3702. 

5. snuT \ 

Hemacandra. 
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“Before his birth, his mother (the wife of the Rajput King of 
Gandrapuri)^ longed to drink the moon {Gandra). To assuage 
her craving, a plate of water was one night handed to her in 
such a way that the moon was reflected in it; when the child 
was born, he was found to be as bright and white as the moon, 
which accordingly became his emblem, and he was called Gandra- 
prabha.’^^ With such lunar association in life, one needs hardly 
any explanation to understand why the moon or the crescent 
became his essential symbol, we may also note in this connection 
that one of the dreams of the Jina’s mothers is about the moon. 

I Suvidhindtha 

Suvidhinatha has two names given to him, another being 
Puspadanta. There is a dispute over his emblem. Some say, 
it is a dolphin {Makar a); others declare it is a crab. His Taha 
and Tak^ini are named Ajita and Sutari Devi (Dig. Maha- 
kall) respectively. The chowri-bearer has the name of Magha- 
vataraja. The religious tree under which he attained the Kevala 
knowledge is the Ndga according to some authorities,® Malli 
according to other authorities. 

I From patriarchical history, we gather his native place was 

I called Kakandinagara. His father was the ruling prince by the 

] name of Sugriva and his mother was named Rama,^ his place of 

I Nirvana was Sameta-^ikhara or Mount Parasnatha. 

I A separate sculpture of Suvidhinatha is not yet known to 

i the author. The Jina, of course, appears with the other 23 

Tirtharnkaras in a group. The sculpture, there is little doubt to 
say, must when discovered exhibit all the important iconographic 
details described above. The point of interest will be that some 
sculptures will bear the symbol of a crab. 

I. In the Benares district, also called Gandravati. 

£2. Heart of Jainism, p. 53. Gf. ^S£[T ^MTd 

I 

, 3- I p. 85, 

5 4- i 

11 Ibid. 
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The two names have two origins as might be expected. 
The name “Suvidhinatha” was given to him because after an 
internecine warfare fought by his kingly relatives, they gave up 
fighting and took to performing religious duties. His birth 
eventually brought ‘good order’ [Suvidhi)^ to the distracted family. 
The other name, namely, Puspadanta was derived from the fact 
that the Jina’s teeth resembled the buds of a flower {pu?pa). 
The origin of his symbols seems prima facie rather enigmatic. 
Neither a crocodile nor a crab has been dreamt of by the 
Jina’s mother. His father was the lord of Kakandi. Curiously, 
Kakandi is called Kdkandinagara, Skt. Ki^kindhanagara, Let 
us remember, his father I is called Sugriva, his mother has 
the name of Rama. All this has curious association with the 
Ramayana, The Kiskindha of the Ramayana was situated on 
the sea. Hence, it is evident that aquatic animals like a crocodile 
or a crab have come to be the emblems of this Tirthaiiikara. 
His Yak§a Ajita for the same reason has tortoise as vehicle and 
his Yak§im Sutara Devi has an urn symbolising her intimate 
connexion with waters. 

§italandtha 

The Tirthamkara in question was, as usual, born of a 
Ksatriya family of Malaya Kingdom. His birth-place is named 
Bhadrikapura or Bhadillapura (Madrapura according to one 
version). His parent’s names were king Drdharatha and Queen 
Sunanda respectively.^ His chowri-bearer was called Raja 
Simandhara. The tree under which he attained the Kevala 
knowledge is Vilva {Aegle Marmelos). The Jaina texts assign to 
him the Yaksa named Brahma and Tak?ini named Aloka (Dig. 
Manavi). The Digambaras regard the Aivattha {Ficus religioso) 
as his emblem, the Svetambaras Srwatsa (wishing tree) for the 
same, 

A separate specimen of Sitalanatha’s image has not been 
discovered so far. When discovered, it is doubtless expected to 

I. sjft’Jfrfl' I Hemacandra 

TTSTT ^5^ 11 

Uttara p, ga. Ibid. 
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yield a material illustration of iconographic canons discussed 
above.^ 

The Jina received the name of Sitalanatha inasmuch as 
he could take away men’s heat of sorrow.® Another version 
•explains the name as follows—“The tenth Tirthamkara had mar¬ 
vellous power of imparting coolness {Sitalata) to fevered patients. 
Before his birth his mother laid her hand on her husband and 
immediately the fever which had defied all the efforts of physi¬ 
cians left him, and all his life being the saint had a similar power, 
hence his name Sitalanatha, Lord of coolness.”® His emblems 
have not much to interpret. The Peepal tree is known for its 
‘Cool shade, similarly the Srwatsa symbol stands for auspicious¬ 
ness and blessedness. 

SreyaifiSandtha 

The Jaina texts concur in giving him the symbol of a 
rhinoceros. The Yaksa and the Yaksi^i to serve him as guards of 
honour, have been named as Yakseta and Manavi (Dig. 
Is vara and Gauri) respectively. The tree special to him was 
Tumbara or Tindaka according to some authorities. 

Raja Tripista Vasudeva was to act as a Ghowri-bearer. 

The sculptures hitherto found of Sreyarhsanatha closely 
accord with the above iconographic prescriptions. At Sarnath, 
in Benares, the traditional place of the Jina, there is a Jaina 
temple dedicated to this patriarch. An old image of the same 
Jina may be seen in the “Brahmanical sculpture shed” attached 
to the Museum.® 

The Jaina Purdms record his lineage. His father was a 

I. Anderson ; Catalogue of the Indian Museum, Part II, Gupta gallery TA i. 
The figure has been identified as that of ^italanatha. It seems to be 
a doubtful identification. First, no Jina figure-is represented in the 
Bhumisparsa Mudra as in this case. Secondly, no specific sign of Svastika 
is to be seen on the pedestal of the sculpture. 



Abhidhana-Cintdma^i, 

3. Heart of Jainism, v. 53. Cf, ^ fW: 



4- I Uttara, p. 103. 

5. See Fig. G. 62. 
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K?atriya prince of Iksvaku clan named Visnu and his mother 
was called Visnudri. His home was at Simhapuri, the 
present Sarnath.^ 

The origin of his name has, as usual, a historical tale to 
explain it. “King Visnudeva possessed a beautiful throne, 
but unfortunately an evil spirit took up his abode in it, so that 
no one dare sit there. His wife, however, so longed to sit on 
it that she determined to do so at any risk; to every one’s aston¬ 
ishment she was quite uninjured; so, when her son was born, he 
was named Sreyaihsanatha, the Lord of good, for already he 
had enabled his mother to cast out an evil spirit and so do a 
world of good {Sreydmsa) All his turbulence and forwardness 
on the part of both the mother and the child have been fittingly 
symbolised by the sign of a rhinoceros, so known for those 
qualities. 


Vdsupujya 

The emblem constantly associated with Vasupujya, as we 
gather from Jaina books, is the buffalo. The other characteristics 
of his image viz. the ^dsanadeva and the ^asanadem^ are known by 
the names of Kumara and Ganda (Dig. Gandhari). The tree 
which gave him shade while acquiring the Kevala knowledge is 
Pdpilika ‘according to the Abhidhdnacintdma^i and Kadamba 
according to the Uttarapurdna.^ A King named Dar- 
pista-Vasudeva is to wave the Chowri or the fly-fan by his side. 

So far as my knowledge goes, one separate figure of Vasu¬ 
pujya has only been found in Northern India. It tallies with the 
above description.^ 

From Jaina sources, we gather that his father named 
Vasupujya was a Ksatriya prince of Ik^vdku race. His mother is 




f n 

Uttara^ ibid. 

Heart of fainism p. 54. For Sanskrit version Hemacandra ;— 

trqiT 


Utiaraj p. 113. 

One good figure of thejina is in Nfithanagara, Jaina Temple, Bhaagplur. 
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called Jayavati. Campapun (Modern Bhagalpur) was his 
birth-place. 

His name has been derived in various ways. As he was 
the son of Vasupujya, he was fitly called Vasupujya. It is said 
that while in the mother’s womb, God Indra used to give his 
father wealth {vasu). Hence his name Vasupujya. Thirdly, the 
gods Vasus worshipped him, which led to his name as such.^ 

The only explanation that can be rendered to his symbol 
is that cattle formed the chief wealth in Ancient India. Hence, 
a buffalo as the emblem. 

Vimalandtha 

Jaina liturgical treatises attribute to Vimalanatha, the 
thirteenth Jina, the Ldnchana or symbol of the boar. The parti-, 
cular attendant spirits attached to him are named as Sanmukha 
and Vairoti (Svetam—^Vidita). The King to stand for his fanner 
is called Svayarhbhu-Vasudeva. 'B.hKevala treeisjambu (Black¬ 
berry).^ 

As for his parentage, his father’s name is Krtavarman and 
mother’s name is Suramya. His birth occurred in Kampilya 
(Kampil in Furrukhabad), the Southern capital of the 
Pahcala. 

An interesting story is told to explain the origin of his- 
name. We reproduce it here. “He got his name Vimalanatha 
(Lord of Clearness) through the clearness {Vimalata) of intellect 
with which he endowed his mother before his birth, and which 
she displayed in the following manner. A certain man and his 
wife unwisely stayed in a temple inhabited by a female 4emon, 
who, falling in love with the husband, assumed his real wife’s 
form. The miserable man was quite unable to tell which was 
his true wife, and asked the King of Kampilapura to distinguish 
between them. It was the queen, however, who solved the diffi¬ 
culty. She knew the long reach that witches and only witches 
have and telling the husband to stand a long distance off, 

1. i jiit—^ 

l Abhidhana-Cintamani- 

2, I UttaTapurdm*^- 126. 
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challenged the two wives to prove their chastity by touching him. 
Both tried their utmost, but, of course, the human wife could not 
reach so far, whereas the demon wife did and thus showed her 
real character.”^ 

The sharpness (of intellect) of the Tirtharhkara has been 
emblematized by the boar noted specially for its sharpness. 
We may compare, in this connexion, the boar symbol of the 
Buddhist Marici, the goddess of shooting rays of the dawn. 

Anantandtha, 

The symbolic mark which distinguishes Anantanatha 
from all other Tirthaihkaras is the hawk according to Svetamba- 
ras and the bear according to the Digambaras. The Yaksa and 
Yaksini, the goblins, serving him are named Patala and Ananta- 
mati (Svet. Arhkusa) respectively. The Qore^n-waver, in his 
case, was king Purusottama-Vasudeva by name. The tree 
associated with his enlightenment is ASvattha (Ficus Religiose).^ 

The Jaina Purdnas give his father’s name as Sirhhasena 
and mother’s name as Jayasyama.^ He was the Ksatriya sovereign 
of Ayodhya, where the Tirtharhkara was born. 

He obtained his name of Ananta as his mother had seen 
an endless necklace of pearls. Jaina tradition asserts that an 
endless {Ananta) thread which lay about powerless in Ayodhya 
became endowed with power to heal diseases as soon as the 
Tirthariikara took his birth. 

The idea of power and combating spirit have given rise 
to his symbols either of a falcon or a bear. His Yaksa and the 
Yaksini carry, it may be interesting to notice, warlike weapons 
symbolising the same idea. 

Dharmandtha, 

The symbol by which an image of Dharmanatha is to be 


Heart of Jainism, p. 55 Cf. Hemacandra 

I 
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Uttarapuraria, p. 157. 
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recognised is Vajra-danda or thunder-bolt. The Yaksa couple to 
attend upon him are respectively called Kinnara and Kandarpa 
(Dig. Manasi). The position of a fanner has been taken up by 
Pundarika-Vasudeva. The KevaJa tree for him is called Dadhu 
parna or Sapta-cchada.^ 

The statues of Dliarmanatha so far known to us correspond 
with the above description. . The Nagpur Museum preserved 
two such images. They show the symbol of the thunderbolt and 
the Chowri-hediTcx in a royal attire.® 

With regard to his family we are told that his father’s 
name was Bhanu Raja and his mother’s name Suvrata. He was 
born at Ratnapura.^ 

He obtained the name of Dharmanatha because he saved 
mankind from miseries. There is tradition also that the Jina’s 
mother performed many acts of religion while bearing him in 
the womb. Hence the name of the child as Dharmanatha. 

It appears that the symbol of the Tirtharnkara, as the 
name suggests, has evident connection with Yama’s staff. God 
Yama has another name of Dharmanatha or Dharma-raja. 
Hence, the similarity of symbolism. 

Sdntinatha 

The cognizance which separates the image of Santinatha 
from those of other Tirthaihkaras is a deer. The Yaksa and 
Yaksini attendants escorting him are respectively named as 
Kirhpurusa and Mahamanasi (Svetam-Garuda and Nirvani). 
Raja Purusadatta stands for his Chowri-h^oxtv. The tree under 
which he attained the Kevala knowledge is Nandi Vrk^a. 

The images of l§antinatha so far discovered are not a 
few in number. They all correspond with the descriptive details, 
as given above. In sculpture, we notice as his emblem, a pair 


Uttar a P., p. i66. 


Vide B. 14. B.15. “They fChowri-bearers) wear an elaborate diadem 
and many ornaments. They seem to be of royal rank.” Descriptive 
list of exhibits in the Arch. Section of the Nagpur Museum, pp. 27-28* 
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of antilopes between a wheel. The attendant spirits occupy 
the recesses of the lowest panel 

Regarding the Jina’s parentage, we gather from Jaina 
books that King Visvasena was his father and Acira was his 
mother. He was born at Hastinapura. 

In Jaina history of pontiffs, Santinatha occupies a very 
high place. Not only did he revive Jainism, which was in danger 
of falling into oblivion, but he so consolidated the faith that it 
never disappeared again. Another extraordinary fact about him 
is that he was the first Tirthariikara to become a Gakravarti 
or emperor of the whole of India. The occasion,^ which gave 
origin to his name, is that before ^antinatha’s birth, his mother 
was able to stay the course of the pestilence which was raging in 
the kingdom by sprinkling the sufferers with §dnti water. Hence,, 
the name “^antinatha’* or ‘Lord of Peace’. 

The symbol of a wheel flanked by two antilopes is exactly 
equivalent to the Buddhist symbol of the “Turning of the wheel 
of Law” at Sarnath. As we are informed that Santinatha revived 
the decadent Jainism, in other words, he preached anew the 
Jaina religion,^ it is evident, therefore, he invented or adopted 
the common symbol of a wheel and two deer. It may not be 
unlikely that men, in later times, in analogy to the Buddhist 
symbol of preaching, assigned to his image the “Dharma-Gakra”' 
emblem. 


1. Vide a statue of Santinatha in the Fyzabad Museum, Arch : 1907-08' 
No. 52; another seated image of the Tirthamkara in the Jogin Kd Matha 
near Rohtak town, Arch^ List No 2430. In Khajuraho, Ghattarapur 
State, there is an image of Santinatha, 14 feet high; in Sirankala, near 
Lalitpur, Jhansi, there is a temple dedicated to the same Jina; Gf. B. 16. 
Catalogue of the Nagpur Museum, Mm i (Gupta Gallery) Anderson : 
Catalogue of the Ind. Mus.^ pp. 201, 213. 


2. Heart of Jainism, p, 35. 
I 
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3. For the alternate rise and decline of Jainism refer to the following passage: 
“After the Nirvana of the ninth Tirtharhkara Suvidhinatha, the Jaina 
faith disappeared until the birth of the tenth Tirtharhkara, who revived 
it; on his Nirvana it disappeared again, but was revived on the birth of 
the eleventh; and this continued to be the case until the birth of Santi- 
nfitha the Sixteenth Tirthariikara after which it never disappeared again”.. 
Heart of Jainism, p. 55. 
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Kunthandtha. 

Jaina tradition as preserved in their literature, has always 
connected the symbol of a goat with this Tirtharhkara. He has 
as his Yaksa Gandharva and Yaksirii Bala (Dig. Vijaya). 
The contemporary King, who carries his Chowri4a.n is called 
Kunala. The tree selected by him to sit under for attaining the 
Kevala knowledge is Tilaka taru?- 

Hitherto, no image of Kunthanatha, to the best of my 
knowledge, has come to light. Doubtless, however, any image 
when found out will shew unmistakably the iconographic marks 
as detailed above. 

His parent’s names, as may be gathered from the Jaina 
Puranas, are variously called l^uvasena, Surya, Sivaraja (Sve- 
tambara version) for the father, Srikanta or Sri-devi for the 
mother.® His father belonged to theKuru race, and Hastinapura 
as his capital, where the Jina was born. He, like his predecessor, 
became an emperor. 

Two explanations of the origin of his name are given in 
the Abhidhana Cintdmani^ First the Jina stood firmly on earth 
hence Kunthanatha, Secondly, before his birth, his mother saw 
a heap {Kuntha) of jewels.® 

Agni, the god of fire, is believed in India to be the presiding 
deity of wealth also. His symbol of goat has been borrowed in 
this case to symbolise the idea of riches, which, too, is responsible 
for the origin of the Jina’s name. 

Arandtha 

The eighteenth Jina Aranatha carries with him the mystic 
symbol of either the Nandydvarta (a kind oi Svastika) or a fish. 
His ministerial staff consists of the Tak^a named Yaksendra and 



2. I 

II Ibid, 

3. I Tnf^ 

XxTFft Hcmacandra. 

Mrs. Stevenson mentions two more explanations, viz., “...during his 
life people began to show great kindness to insects (Kunthu) and the 
power of his enemies was stunted (Kunthay\ 
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Yaksini named DharanI Devi. The sacred tree peculiar to him 
is Cuta or mango tree.^ Govinda Raja had the honour of hold¬ 
ing his fly whisk. 

One or two images of Aranatha that have been found out so 
far in Northern India meet the conditions of iconographic marks 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. These were discovered 
in Mathura and belong to the ancient Kushan age.^ 

Aranatha’s father was a ICsatriya prince of the lunar race. 
He was known by the name of Sudarsana. The Jina’s mother 
was queen Mitrasena, Their capital was at Hastinapura, when 
Aranatha was born.^ This Jina also became an emperor. 

He obtained the name of Ara because his mother saw a 
dream of a wheel (Ara) of jewels.^ 

It is obvious to explain his emblem of a Nandydvartta. 
This, as also fishes, come under the A^tamahgala or eight auspi¬ 
cious symbols.® 

Mallindtha 

The Jaina books point out to us the emblem of a 
water-jar distinguishing Mallinatha sharply from his 
predecessors as well as his successors. His special attendant 
goblins or technically ^asana devatas are known as Kubera and 
Dharanapriya (Dig. Aparajita). Raja Suluma stands by his 
side as a Chowri’-h&oxtv, The Kevala tree in his case goes by 
the name of As oka.® 


1. '<qcqt <sr: | Uttara'^., P. 286 . 

2. Vide Ch. II. Plate VI “Base of image of the Nandydvmla or Ara, dated 
'in the year 79”; Of, Plates XGH, XGIVI figures showing Ifandyavarta 
symbol on the chest. The Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura 
by V.A. Smith. 

1 11 uttara p. 

4. TO ^?5!TT feqr: 11 

Hemacandra. 

5. Aupapdtika Sutra, The symbols are : fi) Svastika, (2) Srivatsa, (3) 
J^andydvartta, (4,) powder-box^ (5) throne of Fortune etc., Notes on Jaina 
Art by Dr. Goomarswamy. J.I.A.I. 

. Uttara, P. p. 30- 
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Separate sculptures of Mallinatha are not altogether rare. 
The examples known to us materially verify the description 
given above. They particularly shew the emblem on the pedestal 
and the ^dsana devatas in the two extreme corners.^ 

His father was the king of Mithila in Vanga (Bengal) 
and belonged to the Ik^mku race. His name was Kumbha and 
his queen was called Prajavati.^ According to the Svetambara 
sect, Mallinatha was a woman. But the sculpture and the name 
ending in Ndiha{Mascu.) are not in favour of this tradition as 
they do not shew the Tirtharhkara with any feminine signs. 
The Jina acquired the name of Malli as his mother longed 
for fragrant Malli (a kind of Jasmine) flowers while bearing 
him in the womb.® The emblem of a water-jar either symbolises 
the ninth dream of the Jina mother or one of the A.?ta-mangala^ 
or eight auspicious things. 

Munisuvrata 

The Jaina texts furnish the emblem of a tortoise which 
differentiates the image of this Jina from those of all the rest. 
The Yaksa husband and wife are called Varuna and Naradatta 
(Dig. Bahurupini) respectively. The king who plays the part 
of his Chowri-htdiV^T is named Ajita, The tree made sacred by 
being associated with the scene of his Kevala knowledge is 
Camp aka. 


Nagpur Museum Fig. B. i8. The Jina is flanked by two attendants 
of royal birth. They seem to hold Chowri each in one hand; vide 
Catalogue^ p. 29. Fig. B, 19. "The proper right and left extremities of 
the pedestal are carved with the sdsamdevatas : Kuvera and Dharanapriya 
respectively.” Vide Catalogue^ p. 30. 

To" II 


Uttara P., p. 305. 

It is worth nothing here, that Mithila (modern Darbhanga) is said to be 
a part of Bengal (Banga Visaya), 
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The few sculptures hitherto discovered of this Jina shew, 
in unmistakable terms, the symbols etc., as we have described 
above. Of him, one separately sculptured image is only known 
to us.^ 

Regarding the Jina’s parentage, we are informed that 
his father named Sumitra was the king of Magadha. His mother 
had the name of Soma (Padmavati according to some books). 
His dynasty is called the Harivamia. The capital was at Rajagrha®. 

His name originated from the fact that he kept noble 
vows {Suvrata, good vows) devoutly and he was a Muni or a 
Saint.^ The tortoise as his emblem symbolises the idea of slowness 
and steadiness, the two requisite qualities for keeping vows. 

JIamindtha 

The emblem which is associated with this Jina is a blue 
lotus or the Agoka tree, according to the sectarian view of the 
Digambaras. Bhrkud and Gandhari (Dig. Camundi) are his 
respective Yaksa and Yaksini. 

The King who holds the Chowri-£a,n by him is called 
Vijaya Raja. The tree under the shade of which he sat and 
attained the Kevala knowledge is BakulaJ^ 

No image with the particular symbol of a lotus, so far 
as I know, has yet come to light. One image of a Tirtharhkara 
with the sign of a lotus between two conches was seen by me 
among the group of Jaina statues on the Vaibhar Hill. It may 
presumably be the figure of Naminatha. Conches have been 
added to distinguish the symbolism of Padmaprabha, who 
likewise has a lotus emblem. 


1. Dr. Fuhrer obtained a black pillar with the representation of Muni 
Suvrata not far from the gate of the Agra Fort overlooking the Jumna 
river. 

2 . 


Uttara P., p, 318. 
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Hemacandra. 

I Uttara P. i. 4.37. 
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The Jaina Uttarapurana tells us that his father was a Ksa- 
triya king of Mithild in the land of Bengal. According to dis¬ 
puted opinion, the place was not Mithila but Mathura. The 
name of the Queen was Vappila or Vapra.^ 

We hear of explanation given in the Jaina books for the 
origin of his name. While the Jina was in the mother’s womb, 
the enemies of his father bowed down (Pranama) in submission. 
Hence, the name Naminatha.^ 

Memindtha 

His emblem is known to be a conch-shell from the Jaina 
canonical texts. The Sdsana devatds who attend upon him are 
Tak^a Gomedha and Tak^im Ambika (Dig. and Kiismandini). 
The CAotwn-bearer, in his case, is King Ugrasena. His Kevala- 
tree is called Mahdvenu or Vetasa.® 

Fortunately for Neminatha, it is not hard to find examples 
of his sculptural representations. Those that are discovered 
agree with what is prescribed by iconographical canons.^ 

The Jina’s parentage and family have a well-known 
historical background according to the Jainas, His father was 
named Samudravijaya. He was the king of Sauripuri or Dvaraka. 
His race is known as HarivarhSa, Neminatha’s mother’s name 
was Sivadevi.® The most interesting point in this connexion is 


«fpTFr \ 

3TST qtrrf^: ^rf^: \ 

Hemacandra’s Abhidhanacivldmaril. 

Uttara P., p., 499. 

Two images of Neminatha are kept in the Mathura Museum Vide Fig. 

B. 22, “.Under these two attendants are two crouching figures 

male and female, with a staff in each hand. They probably represent 
Yaksas”. Under the inscription in a conch—^Vogel’s Catalogue 
of the Arch. Museum at Mathura, p. 72, vide also fig. B. 77. Cf B. 120, 
Nagpur Museum, Cata. p. 30. 
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that Neminatha was a cousin of Krisna and Baladeva. 

His name has been derived in two ways. Firsts his circum¬ 
ference (figuratively) was like that of the Dharma Cakra?- Second¬ 
ly, before his birth his mother saw a wheel of black jewels. 
Hence, his other name of Aristanemi, 

His emblem of a conch may be accounted for as being 
symbolic of his residence in a sea-side place where conches are 
abundantly met with or as reminiscent of his kinship with the 
Vaisnavite family of iSrikrsna, 


Pdrivandtha, 

He is one of the greatest Tirtharhkaras or Prophets of 
Jainism. Some, with a scrupulously historical eye, regard him 
as the true founder of the Jaina faith.^ His historicity is unques¬ 
tioned, his date is almost precisely known and his influence on 
the Jaina religion is of leading importance. From all sources, 
we gather his emblem or cognizance is a snake. In sculpture, 
snake seems to be everything with him. Not only do we find 
snake in the usual place of the symbol, we find, snakes canopy 
him with three or seven or eleven hoods. 

His Yaksa is called Parsva or Vamana or Dharanendra 
and Yaksini is called Padmavati, The king, who stands by his 
side as a CA(7zc/n-bearer is known as Ajitaraja, The Devadaru 
(Deodar) or Dhataki is his Kevala-tree, 

No dearth of images for Par?: vanatha ! His statues can equal 
in number those of Mahavira abundantly found in ancient places 
of Northern India. In sculpture, several coils of the snake, 
which flank him are to be noticed. Par:§va’s Yaksa carries a 
snake. The Yaksini, also has the cobra as her vehicle.® Much is 
known from Jaina Purdnas and Caritas of Parsvanatha’s personal 
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A bhidhmacintamani . 

According to Rhys Davids, Parsvanatha was probably the founder of 
the Sect. Ency. Britt, gth ed.,Vol. xii. p. 543. 

Vide PI. standing image of Parsva, in the Jo^uion kd Ma{ha near Rohtak 
town. No, 2431; Alathura Aduseum B. 6a, Catalogue p. 77 Afagpur Aduseum, 
Figs B. 21, B. 22 D. 23, B.. ^4:', Raijmr Aduseum, B, ft. fNagpur Museum* 
Appendixp. 3) j 2 Figs of Parsva discovered on the Vaibhara 
Hill, Rajgir, they shew 7 hoods of the snake; Gr. i. Cabinet 5, Gupta, 
gallery, Indian Aluseum Ibid., J. Ms. i, J. Ms. 2 
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and family history. He was probably born about 817 and died 
about717 B.C. His father A^vasena was the King of Benares. His 
mother’s name was Varna or Brahma^. Parsva was a brave 
warrior and once he carried his victorious arms down to Kalih- 
ga. He married the daughter of King Prasenajit, King of Kosala, 
but like Prince Siddhartha, he left his princess to follow the 
life of an ascetic at 30 years of age. He preached his doctrines 
of love and universal fraternity for about 70 years and finally 
attained liberation or Mok^a on Mt. Summet Sikhara now called 
after him Giri Parsvanatha Hill, in South Bihar. 

A little history mixed with mythology is accredited to 
Parsvanatha. The story how he saved a serpent from being 
burnt by an ascetic named Katha may be studied critically 
and iconographically. One day Parsva sees ]^atha surrounded by 
a great concourse of people, performing the severe five-fire 
penance. And he sees that Katha has thrown a great serpent 
into a fire-pan. He asks the reason for this pitiless practice, 
inconsistent with Kasha’s own austerities. Katha replies that 
kings might understand elephants and horses, but the sages 
alone understood religion. Parsva has the fire put out; the ago¬ 
nized serpent comes out and Parsva makes his people show honour 
to him. Absorbing the essence of their worship, the serpent is 
reborn as Dharana, the wealthy king of the Nagas in Pa-tala^ 
Katha, as the result of his false practice, is reborn as an Asura by 
name of Meghamalin. One day, ‘'Parsva happening to see on the 
wall of his palace a picture of the Arhat Nemi, who had taken 

the vow early in life, decides to do the same.He wanders 

from place to place, instructing and acclaimed as a Saint. 
While standing in the forest of Kausambi in the Kayotsarga 
posture, the serpent king Dharana comes in great state to do him 
honour, performs a mimic representation and during three 
days holds an umbrella over his head to project him from the 
sun. The Asura Meghamalin (the soul of Kamatha) attacks 
Lord Parsva with tigers, elephants etc. Dharana, then excoriates 
Meghamalin’s hatred of the Lord, pointing out he had done 
him no injury but on the contrary, had saved him from the sin 


P, 
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of burning up Dharana on the occasion of his uncanny practice”.^ 
The name of Pars va has been explained in Jaina literature 
differently. “Pie touches (Spr^ati) all ideas by knowledge”— 
is one version. The name was given him because his mother 
before his birth while lying on her couch, saw a black serpent 
crawling about. This is the version of the Pdr^vandtha Carita also. 
Thirdly, he is the lord {Mdtha) of his Yaksa named Parsva.^ 

Very little now remains to explain emblem of a serpent. 
Throughout his life and tradition, serpent plays a prominent 
part. We shall have a further occasion of dealing with the symbo¬ 
lism of the Yaksas and Yaksinis separately. It here suffices to 
add that the Ganadhara-Sdrddha-^alaka speaks of Parsva wearing 
nine serpent’s hoods; {Pdrivandiha Ifaraphana Dharana)P Thus, 
the canon of the numbers of hoods cited above is not always 
regular. 

Mahdmra. 

Mahavira, the twenty-fourth or the last Jina is the greatest of 
all the Tirtharhkaras. Plis position is of unchallenged eminence 
in the Jaina religion, history and iconography. Being the Lion 
among the Jaina prophets, rightly given was his emblem of a 
lion. His Yaksa spirits are respectively known as Matanga and 
Siddhayika. The Magadhan King Srenika or better known as 
Bimbisara acts as his Chowri-btZiXtv. His Kevala tree is called 
Sdla (L, Shorca Robusta), 

1. M. Bloomfield : The Life and stories of the Jaina Saviour. Parsvanatha 
(Baltimore, 1914). based upon Pdrivandtha Carita, p. 10. The same 
incident we find represented in some images of Parsva, Vide 
J. Ms.I (Gupta Gallery) Indian Museum. “The rest of the slab 
is profusely covered over with human figures, demons, monsters, and 
animals, doubtless a representation of the attack of Parsvanatha by his 
enemy Kamatha, treated after the fashion of the attack of Mara on Bud¬ 
dha Gotama” Anderson : Catalogue Part II. 

2 . TR#: I ^T^TT 

5^ I 

Abhidhdnacintdmani. 

3. Bloomfield, Ibid. p. ao. See Weber-Venekhnisse Vol. II. p. 982. 
Rohineya-carita, however, asserts clearly that Dharanendra here 
called ‘Naga King of Patala,’ covers him with seven hoods. 
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The statues of all sizes, which number great, have been 
found in all Jaina places of Northern and Southern India. 
The complete images show in detail an accord to the description 
furnished above. Standing and seated figures have been met 
with, which range in size from a miniature to a colossus. In most 
cases, the image is represented as seated rather than standing 
in which posture other Tirtharhkaras usually appear in sculp¬ 
tures.^ 

Regarding, his life history, the Jaina books such as the 
Kalpa-Sulray Uttara-purdnu, Tri^a?ti'^aldkd Puru^aCarUayVardham- 
dnacaritra yield abundant materials. We just deal with those 
important events of bis life, which relate directly to his images 
and worship. The five Kalydnakas really mark out the salient 
periods of a jina’s life. These in Vardhamana’s life are associated 
with interesting episodes. 

Vardhamana was born of a royal family of Videha or 
North Bihar, his father Siddhartha^ being the ruling prince of 
Kundapura, the abode of the Nata or Naya clan. His mother is 
known by the name of Trisala.^ Connected with his birth is the 
auspicious legend that the Tirthainkara was actually born oi 
Devananda of the family of Jalandhara, wife of R§abha Datta, 
a Brahmana, but Indra finding that a Jina ought not to according 
to tradition, take his birth in a Brahmin family, ti'ansferred the 
foetus through his general Harinegamesa to the womb of Tri^ala, 
a Ksatriya lady of royal family.^ The child Vardhamana 


1. Vide Fig^ B. 25., Nagpur Museum^ Fig. B 4. Raipur Museum\ Two very 
ancient images in the Arch. Collection, on the Vaibhar Hill, Rajgir; 
See T a 2 Fig. (Gupta Gallery 1 , Indian Museum. Anderson : Catalogue^ 
Part II., p. 207, the Gwalior Fori sculptures include many prominent 
figures of MahSvira. In the Deogarh Fort, I noticed a well-preserved 
image of Vardhaipana on a plinth near the Western gate. The fig, 
is attended by his Yaksa and Yaksini. The earliest images of the Tirthaih- 
kara are those which were discovered from the Kaiikali-Tild Vide P. 
XVII., XGI. V.A. Smith’s “The Jaina stupa and other antiquities of 
Mathura.” 

2 , i 

^TT^: ll Uttarapurdna. 

3- Gf. Rqr \ 

!l 
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had shewn early signs of being destined to be a Prophet. Thirty 
years he lived as a house-holder, but after his parent’s death, 
he determined to take the ascetic life and obtained the permission 
of his brother, who had, then, become king. He renounced 
everything, all his gold and jewels, distributing them in charity 
and dividing them among his relatives. He then proceeded in his 
palanquin to the Park called Sundavana {^veta) or Sarathi 
Khanda (Digm. in Kundanagara(of Vaisali) and there under 
the Aioka tree, he stripped himself of all his raiments and jewels 
and entered upon an ascetic life of severest penances and austeri¬ 
ties. 


The adorable ascetic hero for one year and a month wore 
clothing, afterwards he went robeless and had no vessel but his 
hand. Mahavira for twelve years and full six months, entirely 
neglected his body, and laid aside all care of his person, he con¬ 
ducted himself with perfect patience and equanimity and felt 
nothing dispirited by the wretchedness of his condition. He had 
no attachment or tie binding him to the world. These ties are 
of four kinds: articles of possession, place, time and affections.^ 
“Bound neither to this world nor to the world to come desiring 
neither life nor death, wholly superior to worldly attachments, 
he set himself to slay the enemy works {Karma ). 

The third stage of Mahavlra’s life is represented by his 
a ttainment ofKevalajMna or Perfect knowledge. After twelve years 
of constant practice of asceticism and meditation, when he was 
42 years old he went to a place differently known as Trmbhi- 
kagrama or Jrmbhikagrama, not far from the Parsvanatha 
hills. There under the shade of a Sala tree by the side of the river 
called Rluvalika or Rjuvalika, ‘sitting in a crouching posture, 
as one does in milking a cow’ {Samparyarhkdsana), he was in 
deepest meditation and attained the absolute or the perfect 
knowledge. From that time, he became an Arhat or Jina. 

Then began his career as a preacher of his doctrine which 

^sqr I 

^ I! 

TrifafH-'^aldkd-purufa-cariia, Panm, lO. and Sarga, 24-25. 
.1. Rev.J. Stevenson’s version o£ the Kalpa Sictra (1848). 
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went on for 30 years until his Mrvdna or death. The fundamental 
point in his doctrine is that birth is nothing, caste nothing, 
and authority of scripture is nothing but Karma every thing and 
one gets full release from the revolution of births and deaths on the 
destruction of Karma through utmost austerities. Like Buddha, 
he preached first to the rich and aristocratic, and though his 
followers are to be found more amongst the middle classes, his 
earliest supporters seem to have been rulers and petty kings.... 
The Digambara and Svetambara legends give the names 
of the different rulers Mahavira visited, and tell how Getaka, 
king of Videha became a patron of the order, and Kunika, king 
of Ahga, gave him the most cordial welcome,and how, when he 
travelled as far as Kau^ambi, he was received with the greatest 
honour by its King Satanika, who listened with deep 
interest to his preaching and eventually entered his order. 
The Digambaras claim that in 30 years he converted to 
Jaini m, Magadha, Bihar, Prayaga, Kausambi, Campapuri 
and many other powerful states in North India.^ The places 
visited by the Jina number great in the Jaina chronicles. The 
first rainy season of his religious ministry was spent at a town 
named Asthigrama. “Proceeding then to Campa and Prs- 
tacampa, he there, spent 3, a Vantijyagrama near VaKali he 
spent 12, and in the village of Nalanda, near Rajagrha 14, .dx 
,at Mithila, two at Bhadrika, one at Sravasti, one at Panitabhumi, 
and the last of the rainy season, he spent at Papa, the place of his 
Nirvana. His first disciple was Gotama Indrabhuti, who attained 
Supreme knowledge and became the chief of his perfectl y initiated 
disciples. At the last-named place, sitting on his lotus seat, he 
preached the fifty-five discourses that explain the results of 
Karma and while repeating all alone the sixty-sixth called the 
chief lesson, he passed away at the age of 72 in about 527 B.G.^ 
We are to deal now with the origin of his name and symbo¬ 
lism. The two principal names by which he was known were 
Vardhamana and Mahavira. The first name is explained as 

I. The Heart of JainisTtit p. 40. 

5 . This short life of Mahavira is sketched mainly from the Kalpa Sutra of 
the Svetambaras. The Digambaras, however, differ in the points of 
his birth, marriage and dress in the Saint’s life. Gf. Uttarqpurdna and 
the Digambara Harivamh Purdpa, Chapters II, III. 
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‘since the prince was placed in the womb of the Ksatriyani 
Trisala this family’s (treasure ) of gold, silver, riches, corn, 
jewels, pearls, shells, precious stones and corals increased, there¬ 
fore, the prince shall be called Vardhamana (i,e. Increasing),^ 
He was called Vira or Mahavira inasmuch as he specially sent 
away the deeds {Karmansy. 

His symbol of the lion is the most befitting mark of his 
spiritual heroism. His forbearance, his austerities, his strenuous^ 
work in the path of destroying work are all unmistakable proofs 
of his lion-like personality. Indeed, he figures amongst the whole 
range of Jaina Tirtharhkaras as the Coeur de lion. For the same 
reason, we find his Yaksini Siddhayika has the symbol, as her 
vehicle, of a lion. His Yaksa Matahga riding an elephant per¬ 
sonifies the royal power, which was associated with Vardhamana 
in his worldly as well as in his spiritual life. 


I. Icardnga Sutra, S.B.E. XXII, p. 191. 
a. i" 

Abhidhana-Cinldmani, 

He had also five names Vira, Ativira, Mahavira, Sanmati, Vardhana- 


CHAPTER II 


THE YAKSAS AND THE SASANA-DEVATAS 

In what period of time and how the Yaksas and their 
spouses Yaksinis otherwise known as I^asana-devatas first appear 
ed in the Jaina pantheon, we have no means of ascertaining. 
This much can be said with reliable certainty that these demi¬ 
gods do not represent purely Jaina elements but the form in 
which we find them is an outcome of mixture of ideas. The 
names of some of the Yaksas and Sasana-devatas betray unmista¬ 
kable identity with those of Hindu deities while the symbols 
connected with them are also of those of the latter class. These 
are:— 

^ TONTt II 

Agni-Purana. 

The Yaksas as a class had existed in popular belief and 
in literary tradition of the Hindus much earlier than the rise of 
both Buddhism and Jainism. Kuvera or Vai^ravana, the king 
of the Yaksas, who was the treasurer of ^iva and lord of the 
Alaka is several times referred to in early Hindu literature 
His attendants were many and several of them are mentioned in 
a canonical text of the Jainas thus, Purnabhadra, Manibhadra 
Salibhadra, Sumanabhadra Laksaraksa, Purnaraksa, Sravana, 
Sarvayasas, Sarva-kama, Samrddha, Amogha, Asmata.^ Of 
these Maiiibhadra, whose another name is Yaksendra orYaksa- 
pati^ attained much antiquarian importance on account of a 
discovery of his image in the frontier. Such discussion was 
evoked and it was generally accepted by scholars that Mani¬ 
bhadra was a Yaksa, It may be remarked here in brief that this 
image must be Jaina in origin on the ground that Manibhadra’s 
name as Yaksendra is counted in the list of the Jaina Yaksas 
and the inscription in the pedestal reads like the Mathura Jaina- 

1. Bhagavatl-Sutra III. 7, also discussed by Rai Bahadur R. Chanda in his 
“four ancient Yaksa statues”, p. 6, Journal of the Depl. of Letters^ GaL 
University. 1921. 

2. See M. BH. 
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inscriptions. The Yaksas are, in Indian tradition, regarded as the 
presiding spirits over wealth and therefore it is easy to see why 
Jainas who represent a mercantile class specially endeared 
themselves to this cult and appropriated them especially among 
the class of their Dhundhi-devas or highest divinities. 

In the foregoing chapter, we have had occasion, in con¬ 
nection with the individual Tirthaihkaras, of making mention of 
the Yaksas by names but a description of their general character 
was not outlined. ‘A Yaksa is a devotee of the Tirthaihkaras’,^ 
so defines a Jaina liturgical text. According to the Jaina belief, 
Indra appoints one Yaksa and Yaksi to serve, as attendants of 
each Tirthamkara. The Yaksa would be on his right side and 
Yaksini on his left. Thus, they also came to be called Sasana- 
Devata or attendant spirits. According to Hemacandra, a 
Yaksa originates from the particular religious spirit of a Jina.^ 
Hence, we can take, in all strong probability, that the Yaksa 
was the leader of the disciples and Yaksini was the first female 
convert. Truth of this statement can also be supported by the 
fact that just like the disciples of the Buddha in his image, the 
Yaksa and the Yaksini occupy the corner of the pedestal on which 
the Tirtharhkara figure is seated. In later development, the 
Yaksa cult obtained greater veneration among the Jainas, 
hence we find detached independent images of the Yaksas among 
the ancient ruins. In this connection, we should bear in mind 
that the Yaksas are traditionally known asdemi-gods of riches, 
Kuvera, their leader, being the supreme deity of treasures. 
The question may arise why the Yaksas play such a prominent 
role in the Jaina Pantheon and why they became associates of 
the Tirthaihkaras. It may again be conjectured and probably 


1 I Pravacanasaroddhara, 

Cf. qr qfT% ^ \ 

n 

Pratistha-kalpa, p. ic{. 


:2, A Yaksa is always spoken of as 

etc., repeatedly in 

Hemacandra’s Trifa^fisalakapurufa-carita. 'A yok§a is again clearly 
described as the defender of the Jina’s religion. 

1 ‘hl <«hiq’— Acara-dinakara) MSS., 

Ramaghdta CQUection^ Benares). 
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with strong grounds that as the Yaksas and Yaksinis were leader 
disciples of the Jinas, they had been chosen from the rich mer¬ 
cantile class and some of them had represented as bankers. In 
actual images, we find them decorated in rich jewels and charac¬ 
terised with the symbol of money-bag etc. Apart, however, from 
this historical background, some quasi-mythological incidents 
exist in the Jaina literature to explain the origin of some of the 
Yaksas, as for instance, Dharanendra and Padmavati in the 
case of Parsvanatha. We, now, proceed to discuss theiconographic 
points of each and every Yaksa or Sasana Deva. 

Gomukha 

As first in order of the Yaksas, Gomukha is attached to 
Rsabhanatha. The texts of both the branches of Jainism concur 
generally in respect of his attributes. His hands hold the Varada 
Mttdra and a rosary and left hands hold a Pasa (Digambara 
Paraiu or Axe). His riding animal differs from an ox according 
to some texts, to an elephant according to others. His colour is 
golden.^ The Digambara books assign in addition a Dharma 


I. I ST# i 

Vasunandi’s Prati^}hd~sdroddhdra (MSS. Jaina SiddhanabhavanOf Arrah). 


•Cf. ; 


.... .. ^ •••' 

Pratiffhd-sdroddhdra by Asadhara, p. 66 


Also Gf. ■ 


' * * 

Acdra-dinakara, 


Again 

^q'cl'uff etc., Trifaffi'-hlakd-puniiUi-carila. 

Further, * * • * 

Pravacana-Sdroddhdra (MSS. Chdni Jaina Bhanddra, Barodd), 

Sutradhara M&r^t^Zina.*sVdsiii-sdstra (MSS. No., 1351, Jaina Collection 
jnana Mandir, Baroda, Gf. the details in the Mandira-prati?thd-vid}idna 
MSS. Jaina Siddhantabhavana, Arrah. 
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Cakra symbol to his head. Images of Gomukha are found in 
two types, one detached and larger in size and another miniature 
in form as attendant to Adinatha in his representation. The 
latter type is more abundant as imagen of Adinatha can be met 
with in numerous Jaina places of India. In both the types, the 
figures do not, as a rule, strictly follow the canons of iconography 
as laid down by the scriptures. The figure of Gomukha, for 
instance, from Ganddval in Gwalior state shows a staff, axe etc. 
in his hands. This ascription of the attributes is due to ♦•he artist’s 
partial obedience to divergent texts. 

Now, how to explain the symbolism and name of this 
particular Yaksa? His bull face, bull as animal, Dharma Cakra 
mark on his hand all speak of his intimate association with 
l^sabhanatha or Vrsabhanatha, whose bull and Dharma Cakra 
(wheel of the law or faith) are the prominent effigies. Further, 
we find, in one text, that he has been identified with Dharma or 
God of Gods (Mahadeva), he being the originator of the Jaina 
religion. Thus, he is also identified with a bull, the symbol of 
religion.^ ^ 

Mahay ah a 

The Digambara, as well as the Svetambara texts coinci- 
dently describe him as riding an elephant and having four faces 
and eight hands armed with weapons. Only with regard to these 
weapons the texts vary. The Svetambara books enumerate them 
as (for right hands) Varada, club rosary, noose, (forleft hands) 
citrus^ Abhaya, goad and ^akd,^ The Digambara texts read for 
these a disc, trident, lotus, goad (for left arms), a sword, staff, 
axe and Vara-Mudra (for right arms). Another point of diffe¬ 
rence between the texts of the two sects is that the Svetambaras- 


1. ?ff TOT t I 

fTTT ^ to! m i ii 

Pratifthdsdra-samgraha, p. 13, MSS. J.S. Bhavan, Arrah. 

2. ^ \ 

Of. the description of the Yak§a in Pravacana-sdroddhdra and also in 
the Acdra-dinakara . 
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will have green colour, while the Digambaras wilJ have golden 
colour for the Yaksa.^ 

We do not know images of Mahayaksa except in the case 
of attendant miniature figures as can be seen in the sculpture of 
Ajitanatha.^ Correspondence between the descriptions given 
above and the figures may be maintained. 

The Yaksa’s symbol of an elephant should be interpreted 
as directly concerned with his master’s symbol of the same ani¬ 
mal. His eight arms naturally correspond with his four faces. 


Trimukha 

Trimukha is Sambhavanatha’s attendant disciple. Texts 
of both the Svetambaras and Digambaras are concordant in 
describing this Yaksa as possessed of three faces, six arms and 
riding on a peacock.. With respect to articles held in the hands, 
the books vary in some respects. The Svetambara texts give him 
a mongoose, club, Abhaya-Mudrd (for his right hands) and a 
citrus garland and rosary (for his left hands).^ The Digambara 
text, on the contrary, gives the following attributes for his six 
arms—a disc, sword, (goad) staff, trident and dagger.^ 



Pratifthasdroddhara^ p. 

Of. | 

Vasunandi’s Prali^{hdsdra-samgraha MSS, Jaina Collection, Arrah. 
The figure of Maha-Yaksa occurs in the Sculpture of Ajitanatha, Deo- 
garh Fort, Jhansi. Cf. Arch. Serial No. 2225. 

Hemacandra’s Samhhavacariia. 



Pravacanasdroddhdra MSS, Jaina Bhandar Chhani Baroda, 


II 

Pratifthd-sdroddhdra. 

Gf. the same details in Mnndira Prati^thdvidhdna MSS. Jaina bhavana, 
Arrah. 


; ^ I 
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Separate representations of Trimukha have not been 
discovered anywhere in India. A corner figure in miniature of 
the Yaksa may be seen in the sculpture of the third Jina Sambha- 
vanatha. In general details, the figures accord with the canonical 
descriptions. 

His symbol of peacock has close connection with his- 
Tak^inii Prajnapti, who is one of the presiding deities over learn¬ 
ing or as they are the Vidyadems^ and who also has peacock as her 
vehicle. The Yaksa’s name of Trimukha can be explained as his 
having three faces. 

Takseivara 

He belongs, as an attendant spirit, to Abhinandana. He 
is characterised by the symbol of an elephant, the ascription 
thereof is common 1o divergent books. The atti-ibutes held by 
the spirit are not regular. Sectarian canons vary in this respect. 
According to the Svetambara view, the Yaksa holds in his right 
hands—a citrus, a rosary, and in his left hand, a mongoose and 
a goad.^ According to the other view, he has a bow, shield 
{Khe taka) and a sword. ^ 

We have not met with any instance of an image of Yak§e- 
igvara as a separate piece. The sculpture of Abhinandana, how¬ 
ever, includes a figurine of this Yaksa and when compared reveals 
much correspondence in respect of symbolism with the canonical 
description.® 

This Yaksa has been described as the King of Yaksas 
(YakseWara) and very powerful. The elephant symbol, in his 


Hemacandra’s Abhinandana-carita III. a. 


Acdradinakara (MSS. Ramaghata Jaina Collection) 

Praii^tkdsdroddhdra, p. 68, 

3. Cf*. Fig. B. 10. Nagpur Aluseum Collection, 
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case, betrays thus kingly magnificence. His goad is an instrument 
for driving the elephant. The symbol of a mongoose {Nakula) 
is curiously identical with the same symbol held by Jambhala, 
the Buddhist Kuvera of wealth. 

Tumbara 

He is attached to Sumatinatha Jina as an attendant Yaksa. 
That his vehicle is Garuda is attested by the scriptures of both 
the sects of Jainism. His attributes according to the Svetambara 
iconography are ; Varada, Sakti (spear) club and noose^ whereas 
the Digambara variants are these; two snakes, fruit and Varada.^ 
The Digambara scripture gives him in addition a snake in the 
shape of a holy thread. 

Except in the sculpture of Sumatinatha, no sepai'ate image 
of Yaksas has up to the present been discovered. 

Tumbara, in Hindu Literature is said to be the divine 
musician, a Gandharva. In Jaina pantheon, this aspect is com¬ 
pletely changed for some reason or other; he changed his musical 
instrument for deadly weapons. Both he and his Yaksini known 
as Purusadatta (among the Digambara) ride upon birds, his 
being Garuda, and the YaksinJ’s red goose [Cakravaka), The 
Jina Sumatinatha, to whom they are attached, has also a red 
goose for his emblem. 

Kusuma or Pu?pa Takm 

His characteristic symbol, according to the ^vetambaras 
and Digambaras, is an antilope. Texts of both the sects, how- 


I. 1 

STTg ^ II 


Hemacandra’s Sumatinaihacariia. 

Pratisthasdroddhara^ p. 67. 

Of. g-fetf W W to: I 

ii: 11 

Vasunandi’s Praiifthdsdrasamgraha) Arrah Jaina Collection. 
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ever, diverge with regard to the objects held by him. The Sveta- 
mbara Yaksa will have four hands holding a fruit and Abhaya 
(in the right hands) and a rosary and a mongoose, (in his left 
hands).^ The Yaksa as known to the Digambaras has a lance, 
Varada-Mudray shield and Abhaya-Mudra in his four hands.^ 
The Yaksa’s name as Kusuma or Puspa (flower) has direct 
connection with the emblem of red lotus flower of his master. 
His antelope symbol standing for the idea of quickness seems to 
be associated with his Yaksini, whose name is ‘Manovega’ 
or ‘quick as mind’ (in a literal sense). 


Mataiiga or Varanandi 

Plis characteristic emblem ,is not common to both the 
sects. The Svetambara view will prescribe an elephant for his 
vehicle while the Digambara will make him ride a lion. The 
attributes which the Yaksa holds vary with the books of the two 
sects. The Svetambara version gives them as: a Vika fruit, noose, 
mongoose and goad.® The other version enumerates the same 
as; staff, spear, Svastika and flag.^ One text, however, of the 
Digambaras speaks of the Yaksa as two-armed and as having a 
crooked face.® 


Pravacana-saroddhdra (MSS. Chhani Jaina Bhandara, Baroda). 

Acaradinakara (MSS. Ramaghata Collection, Benares). 

{Mandira Pratiflhdvidhdna MSS. Jain Siddhanta bhavana, Arrah). 
; 


rr: H 

Ptavacanasdroddhdra (MSS. Chhani Collection). 

Prat^thdsdroddhdra* 
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Pratiflhdsdrasamgraha (MSS, Jaina Siddhanta bhavana, Arrah), 
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A survey of the North Indian Museums and Jaina sites 
makes it possible for me to say that nowhere a separate image of 
this particular Yaksa has been found. In the sculptures of 
Suparsvanatha, however, we find him represented in his usual 
position. 

As his name (Matanga—‘elephant’) suggests, his symbol 
ought to be appropriately an elephant. And his goad shows that 
he drives the animal. In his Digambara aspect, his Svastika 
symbol may be explained as directly concerned with the same 
emblem belonging to his master Suparsvanatha, 

Vijaya or %>dma Tak^a 

He has, in the Digambara version, three eyes, and holds 
in his hands a fruit, rosary, axe and the Varamudrd?-', with some 
alterations the l^vetambaras represent him with three eyes, a 
swan as his vehicle, two hands holding a disc and a club.^ He 
is known to them by the name of Vijaya. 

The sculptures of Gandraprabha include, as a whole, a 
figure of this Yaksa. The symbolism as noticed above is followed 
by such figures.® 

Ajita 

His symbol of a tortoise as a vehicle is admitted by both 
the sects. The attributes vary, however, with them. The Svetam- 
bara image will hold in his hands, a citrus^ rosary, mongoose and 
a spear.^ The image as conceived by the Digambaras will bear 

1. \ 

TO 'IW ^ I 

Ibid,^ (MSS, Jaina Siddhanta bhavana, Arrah). 

2 . \ 

^ ^ u 

Hemacandra’s Trifafiihidkdpurusacarita)* 

3. A clear figure of the Yak§a in the sculpture of Gandraprabha, discovered 
in the Gwalior State Arch. No, 84. 

4. I 

Smxddhimthacarita by Hemacandra. 
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vice above a 3akti, Varada-’Tnudx^^ fruit and rosary.^ 

The tortoise symbol is the same with the symbol of his 
Yaksini (according to the Digambara version). The ^vetam- 
bara Yaksini holds an urn having some connection with water* 
All this group of emblems agree in nature with the aquatic 
symbol of a crocodile or a crab as associated with their master 
Suvidhinatha. 

Brahma Tak^a 

He is invariably given four faces, three eyes, eight hands,, 
and a lotus seat. The difference lies in respect of the attributes 
held by the eight hands. The iSvetambara Brahma Yaksa bears 
the following objects in his hands:—a citrus, club, noose, Abhaya, 
mongoose, mace, goad and rosary.^ The Digambara variants 
are : a bow, staff, shield, a sword, Vara-Mudrd etc. The conception 
of this Yaksa has much in common, together with the name with 
that of the Brahmanic deity Brahma. The same four faces 
{Caturmukha) an epithet of Brahma, the lotus seat etc. are attri¬ 
buted to this demi-god. His Yaksini As oka (of the Svetambaras) 
has the lotus-seat while the same Yaksini as represented by the 
Digambaras has black hogs for her chariot and with the emblem 
of dawn may be said to be the Aurora of the Jainas. 

livara Tak?a 

This Yaksa of Sreyamsanatha has from both accounts, a 
bull vehicle, three eyes and four hands. The Digambara canon 
places on his hands the attributes of a trident {Trisula), staff, 
rosary and a fruit,^ The l§vetambara icon of the same Yaksa 


Prali^thosdrasarh^zraha* 

Hcmacandra’s ^italandlhaca rita,. 
Praiistha-sdra-samsraha CMSS., Arrah Library). 
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holds a mongoose, rosary, staff and a fruitd 

A separate image of this Yaksa was unexpectedly explored 
by the author, who gave it to the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
The image with slight modifications agrees with the scriptural 
description. The important symbol of a bull is prominent enough 
in the figure. 

From the aforesaid description and from the name itself 
the Yaksa, represents a borrowed form of the Brahmanic Siva 
or I^vara, His Yaksini also bears the name of Gauri (according 
to the Digambaras). And as Manavl (^vetambara version), 
she rides an elephant like the consort of Siva. All this shows that 
the older gods became subordinate to the Tirthaihkaras whom 
they also served as attendants with their wives. 

Kumdra 

Both the texts of the Svetambaras and the Digambaras 
coincide in attributing to him a vehicle of swan and white com¬ 
plexion.^ The Digambara view makes him three-headed and 
six-handed while the Svetambara school only four-armed. 
The attributes held by him according to the former are a bow, 
ichneumon, fruit, club, vara? The attributes as represented by 
the latter view are a citrus^ arrow, mongoose and bow.^ 

It is rather curious that this Yaksa, who bears the analog- 
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Pratifthd-saroddhdra, p. 68. 
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Heraacandra’s Sreydrhiandthacariia. 
Praiisthdsdra-samgraka (Jaina Bhavana, Arrah). 
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ous name to Kumara or Karttikeya should have a swan instead 
of a peacock for his vehicle while the next Yaksa^ who is called 
Gaturmukha (an epithet of Brahma) has a peacock as his riding 
animal. In all probability there must have been some unknown 
anomaly in the symbolism of these two Yaksas. 

Caturmukha or Satpnukha Tak^a 

He is known by the name of Gaturmukha, to the Digam- 
baras and Sarimukha to the ^vetambaras. Both sects, however, 
concurrently assign to him the vehicle of a peacock. Gatur¬ 
mukha has twelve arms according to one version and eight arms 
according to another. The arms hold such objects as—an axe, 
scimitar {Kauk?eyaka), Ak$amani (?) shield, staff etc,^ The Yaksa 
^anmukha has twelve hands holding a fruit, disc, arrow, sword, 
noose, rosary, mongoose, discus, bond, fruit, goad and Abhaya,^ 

From the description and names, he bears anomalously, 
as mentioned before, identity with Brahma as well as with 
Kumara or Karttikeya. The !§vetambara Yaksa is clearly called 
Sanmukha (six-headed, a designation of Karttikeya) while in 
accordance with both the doctrines, he rides a peacock, the 
symbol of Karttikeya. 

Pdtdla Taksa 

The Digambara and the Svetambara books agree inso¬ 
far as the Yaksa has three faces, six arms and the vehicle of a 
■ dolphin. The former texts state in a version of difference that he 


Pratifpia-sara-samgraha MSS. Jaina Bhavana. 

Mandira-Pratifthd-Vidhdna (MSS 6/2 Arrah). 

2. Pravacana-saroddhara, Dvara 26. 
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holds a goad, spear, bow, rope, plough and fruit^ and in addition 
bears a canopy of a three-hooded snake. The latter texts repre¬ 
sent his hands as holding a lotus, sword, noose, mongoose, fruit 
and rosary. 

For some reason or other his name “Patala” has been 
connected with Ananta both meaning serpent-kings of the nether 
world. His symbol of a three-headed snake may support this 
explanation. He seems to be the presiding spirit of the Naga 
world and the plough symbol suggests of agriculture also. 

Kinnara Tak^a 

The texts of both the schools is unanimous in giving this 
Yaksa three faces and six arms. His vehicle differs from a tortoise 
with the Svetambaras to a fish with the Digambaras, The former 
sect describes his attributes as a citrus, mace, Abhaya, mongoose, 
lotus and a rosary. ^ The Digambaras, on the contrary, describe 
them as a disc, Vajra, goad, club, rosary and Vara MudraA 

The symbolisms of the some of the Yaksas are sometimes 
very riddling. It is certain that the conception of this Yaksa 
is mainly borrowed from an older tradition. The Kinnaras- are 
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Pratifthd-sdra-samgraha (MSS., Jaina Collection Arrah). 

Pratistkd-sdroddharay p. 69. 


Hemacandra’s Bharmandthacarita, Parva 4, Sarga 5, 
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supposed to be human figures with horse-heads and Kubera 
is their leader being called Kimthara, Gradually, we find, these 
Yaksas are associated with Nagas, Kinnaras, Garudas, Gandhar- 
vas and so on. Of course, the particular appearance in which 
they appear along with the Jinas is, no doubt, of Jaina invention. 
The idea of his three faces is quite original to them. The fish 
symbol alone given by the Digambaras is curious enough 
to be noticed in the case of his Yaksini Kandarpa as represented 
by the Svetambara. 

Garuda Tak^a of Santhidtha 

Garuda Yaksa is represented from both points of view as 
riding a boar. (acc. to the Pravacana-Saroddhara and elephant 
acc. to Hemacandra) and as endowed with four hands. The 
objects borne by the hands, as usual, vary canonically. In accor¬ 
dance with the Svetambara view, the hands hold a citrus^ lotus, 
mongoose and rosary.^To the other sect the hands are known to 
have a lotus, fruit, Vajra and discus.® 

I saw a figure of Garuda Yaksa on the Southern face of a 
pillar just entering the Deogarh Fort Gate (Western) asanatten- 
dant of Santinatha. He rides a boar and holds a club, rosary, 
citrus, and snakes. Thus, all this agrees mostly with the descrip¬ 
tion cited before. It seems to be a Svetambara image although 
in Deogarh Fort there are Digambara images in greater number 
as well. Both are found inseparably mixed up. 

His symbol of an elephant might not have distant allusion 
to the mythical bird Garuda while holding an elephant in one 
hand and tortoise in another {Gaja Kacchapa), 

I. 1 

Hemacandra’s ^dntinathacarita) P^rva 5. Sarga 5. 
s. dT'Hd) I 
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Gandharva Tak$a 

The Digambara account makes this Yaksa to ride a bird 
and bear four hands. The symbols held in them are a snake, 
noose, bow etc.^ The Svetambara representation shows a swan 
as his vehicle and his four hands holding a Varada^ noose, citrus 
and goad.^ 

The Gandharvas are a class of demi-gods regarded as the 
musicians of gods and are said to give good and agreeable voice 
to girls. As the Yaksas came out from all kinds of demi-gods, 
it is very natural that a Gandharva also had a place among 
them. His vehicle of a bird or a swan might echo the idea of his 
inherent connection with sound and sky, which is called "Gan- 
dharvanagara” or the city of the Gandharvas. 

Khendra or Yak^endra 

According to the imagery of both the sects, this Yaksa 
is represented as having six mouths and twelve arms. The 
Svetambara version gives the vehicle of a conch-shell and adorns 
his arms with a citrus^ arrow, sword, club, noose, and Abhaya^ 
mongoose, bow, fruit, spear, goad and rosary.® Another book 
of the same school gives him a peacock as a vehicle.^ He, as 
called ‘Khendra’ by the Digambaras, is described as bearing in 
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his twelve arms a bow, thunderbolt, noose, club, goad, Varada, 
arrow, fruit, garland, elc,^ 

In description and name, he seems to be a Jaina coun¬ 
terpart of Karttikeya ‘six-faced’. The vehicle of Sadanana i.e* 
peacock is the same in both the cases. It is to be noted also 
that this Yaksa is again nearly the same in all respects as the 
Sanmukha Yaksa of Vimalanatha already described. The 
representation and the name {Kha—Indr a) suggest the idea of 
a heavenly Indra, one of the Dikpalas. This Yaksa also holds 
a thunderbolt. 

Kubera, 

His iconographic marks common to both the schools of 
Jainism are rainbow colour, an elephant as vehicle, his eight 
hands and four faces. The Svetambara Kubera Yak§a holds 
distinctly, however, a Varada, axe, spear, Abhaya, citrus, iakti, 
club, and rosary^ The Digambara image has, instead, the attri¬ 
butes of a shield (phalaka) bow, staff, lotus, sword, axe, noose, 
Varada-Mudra,^ 

As an illustration of the description, the figure of Kubera, 
in the sculpture of Mallinatha, in the Nagpur Museum, (Fig. 
B. 18) may be cited. As usual, in important points, thefigure 
is the material embodiment of the iconographic rules. 
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PraHs}hasSraSamgraha,'MSS., Jaina Bhavana Arrah. 

Mallinathacarita, Parva 8, Sarga 8.. 
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In the list of the Yaksas, Kubera, who was the king of 
them, must be included. Every Indian religion has a Kubera, 
This Kubera of Jainism retains the common symbol of a club 
found in the Hindu Kubera. In other respects, his aspect is 
quite original and distinct. 


Varum 

Descriptions of both the sectarian literatures agree insofar 
as to make him three-eyed, crowned with matted hair and riding 
a bull. The Digambara books represent him as eight-headed and 
four-armed but the l§vetambara books represent him as eight¬ 
headed and eight-armed. The former representation bears in 
the hands a shield, sword, fruit and Varadcd- and the latter—a 
citrus^ mace, arrow, spear, mongoose, lotus, bow and axe.® 

This is another instance of mixing up the conception of 
Varuna^ the guardian deity of ocean and the Western quarter, 
with that of a Yaksa, the attendant Jina Muni Subrata. His 
name is Varuna. He holds, on the other hand, citron^ club, and 
the mongoose,—the symbols of Kubera and Jambhala of Bud¬ 
dhism. 


Bhrkuti 

The Svetambara and Digambara descriptions are undivid¬ 
ed as to the present Yaksa’s having four faces, eight hands and 
a bull as the vehicle. The Digambara books give the following 
attributes to his hands,—^shield, sword, bow, arrow, goad, lotus,, 
disc, Varada.^ The texts of the other school substitute these:— 
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Htrus spear, mace, Abhaya, mongoose, axe, thunderbolt, rosary.^ 

' Thix Yaksa, as he is called, Nandiga (‘going on the Bull 
df SivV)' has some mysterious connection with • the Nandi, 
the chief attendant of Siva. He once assumed the form of Bhr-' 
kuti,^ hence such is the name in his Jaina type. - " . 


Gomedha or Gomeda 

He is the Yaksa of Aristanemi or Neminatha. .The des^'n 
(priptions of both the .sects are equal regarding the features --of 
his- three faces, six hands and vehicle of a man. In other res¬ 
pects, the jSvetambara books prescribe for his hands a citrus^ 
axe, disc, mongoose, trident, and ^akti (spear)®; the Digambara 
texts give him similarly for his hands—a hammer {Drugharj.a)^ 
ajfe, staff, fruit, Vajra^ Varada MudrdA 

We have fairly a good number of Gomedha figures for 
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comparison.-TheyTall show the nearest correspondenee to the 
scriptural description;^ ' . r ' - — ' ' 

He is typically a Yaksa and probably a form of Kubera. 
Two symbols occurring in the description very strongly support 
this. In the first place^ he is called Naravdhana (riding a man), 
which is another name of Kubera. He is also called Pu^paydna 
(driving the chariot called Pu^pa). This is, again indicative of 
this Kubera type inasmuch as Kubera’s chariot waS; called 
Pu^pa or Pu^pakam^ which was subsequently, snatched away by 
Ravajj’a ahd -after him-by Rama. 


Pdrsva or Dharanendra . . . . 

• This Yaksa of ParsvanStha is one of the most important 
amongst the members of his class. His image whether Svetam- 
bara or Digambara has the common points of snake-hoods, 
snake-attribute and a tortoise as vehicle. The Svetambara books, 
in points of difference, make him appear with four hands holding 
an ichneumen, snake, citrus, and snake (again).® The Digam¬ 
bara texts, in turn, give his hands snake, noose and Varada.^ 

A clear representation of Parsva Yaksa’s figure may be 
seen in the statue of Parsvanatha from Jogion ka Ma}ka, near 
Rohtak town.^ Another good figure of the Yaksa, was seen by. the 


I. What Dr. Vogel has wrongly identified'as the figure of'Kubera is, in 
fact,' the figure of Gomedha, Mathura Mti^eum fig. B. 65 (Gala), The 
same case with fig. No. 75 of the figure of Gomedha, Peogarh■Port,': 
Jhansi, Arch : Photo-Negatives, Seria].No. 3229. ’ - 
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author in a cave on the Eastern side of the Gwalior Fort. Both 
the examples answer to the descriptions of the Yaksa. 

In connection with his origin, there exists in Jaina litera¬ 
ture a mythological story as to how he was saved by JinaParsva- 
natha from being burnt in the sacred fire of a false ascetic Katha 
(afterwards, Meghamdlin) and how when attacked by Megha- 
malin, in his Kdyotsarga Asana^ Parsvanatha was gratefully waited 
upon by the same serpent, born next as Dharaniendra, or Nagen- 
dra Yaksa of Patala. This story we have reproduced in detail in 
connection with the treatment of Parsvanatha and his images 
[vide ante). Apart from this mythology, the very name Dhara- 
nendra, or Dharanidhara clearly signifies his identity with 
Sesanaga, the king of the serpents. In actual iconography, we 
find this Yaksa has snake-symbols abundantly besides the snake- 
hoods. He holds also Vasuki, the king of snakes (said to be a 
son of Kasyapa). His vehicle of a tortoise might suggest his 
superiority over Kamatha {Kamatha=^tovtohQ)^ who had been 
his and his master’s enemy for ages. 

Mdtahga Tak^a. 

He, being the attendant of Mahavira, is the last but the 
most important one in the list of Yaksas. Not much difference 
exists between the two sects in the matter of his iconographic 
descriptions. Both the sects describe him as two-handed and 
riding an elephant. The Svetambara school gives a mongoose 
and a citrus as his attributes,^ while, the Digambara makes them 
a Varada Mudra and a citron. The same sect adds a Dharma- 
Cakra symbol for.his head.® 
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Hemacandra’s Mahaviracaritai'Pa.rva. lO^ 
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Separate icons of Matanga Yaksa have not been found 
anywhere. A full statue of Mahavira always shows his figure, 
which symbolically tallies with his description. Such a figure of 
Yaksa of good preservation was seen by the author in the Deogarh 
Fort?- Gwalior Fort has also many sculptures of Mahavira, 
which contain the figure of the Yaksa. I saw a good and clear 
image in a cave under the Eastern roof. 

His symbol of an elephant is quite compatible with his 
name as Matanga or ‘elephant’. His other symbols, whether 
l^vetambara or Bigambara such as an ichneumen and citron 
[Mdtulunga or Vijapuraka) are only too evident to bear some 
relationship with Kubera, the chief of the Yaksas. One text 
mentions a Dharma Cakra symbol on his head. This would 
indicate, as in the case of Gomukha, the Yaksa of Adinatha, 
that the Yaksa attached to Mahavira, the renovator of Jainism, 
upholds the faith or in the artistic language, Tlhe wheel of the 
Law”. We must note, in this connexion that Matanga also 
happens to be the Yaksa of SuparWa and according to the Sve- 
tambara representation, he likewise rides an elephant as dealt 
with before. 


Gf. i 
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Mandira-Pratifikavidhdna (MSS 6/a Jaina S.B Arrah.) 
j. Deogarh Fort Jhansi, inside the Western gate i., on the plinth the sculp' 
ture of Mahavira in the middle. 



: CHAPTER III 

■' - • ’ THE YAKSII^IS ■ “ 

The Yaksinis as much as the Yaksas constitute a class ofdei- 
beings quite pCculiar to the Jaina religion. There are reasons 
Tor Ijeliwiug^ that' they are not purely fanciful creations. The 
Jaiiia b(30ks'su|>ply u& the clue-that they were female attendants 
of the Tjjrthamkaras, being the leaders of the women converts. 
As they, however, appear in the Jaina representations, they are 
endowed with semi-divine attributes and symbolism of Various 
kinds. These, in historical analysis, may reveal mixed conceptions, 
which explain how their well-developed iconography arose. The 
names and symbols of some of the Sasana devis, such as, Cakre- 
^vari, Nirvani Devi, Ambika betray unmistakably original ideas 
of personalities fused with those of older Brahmanic goddesses. 
Of the Yaksinis a good number passes into an order of Jaina 
female deities, called the Vidyadevis or goddesses of learning. 
These goddesses share in a great measure forms of the Brahmanic 
female deities. All these resemblances prove the fact with greater 
force how the Yaksini representations underlie striking concep¬ 
tions borrowed from Brahmanic pantheon. Additionally too, 
there are cases in which the Yaksinis with their consorts have more 
directly evolved their forms out of semi-mythological incidents 
in which the Jinas were the main actors. Further, it may be 
said that the Yaksa character of the Yaksini’s symbolism and 
their chief mission as Sasana-devis (governing goddesses)^ 
have been carefully taken into account by the sculptors as they 
represented them in images. 

Cakre.^van 

The J^vetambaras and the Digambaras concurrently describe 
her as holding the symbol of disc and riding a Garuda<‘ The 
Svetambara image has eight hands, which carry Vafada Mudra, 
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arrow, disc, noose, bow, thunder, disc, goad.^ The Digambara 
image, on the other hand, is represented as having either twelve 
or-four hands. In case of twelve, the attributes are these:—eight 
discs, citrus^Varada Mudra, and two Vajras,'T\it four-handed figure 
holds 'two discs.^ 

•' • A good number of images of Gakresvari, both as detached 
and as part of the Rsabha Jina figure, has been found in Jaina 
places. The abundance of her image is due to her important 
cult-position as the Sasanadevi of the first Tirthaihkara.® 

By her name and symbols of disc., Garuda etc., she pertains 
to the nature of Vaisnavl, the wife of Vi§nu, whose one name is 
Cakreivara. Some texts give her the symbol of citron, whick 
brings her into connection with the Yaksa class. Thus, as pointed 
’out before, the Yaksinis, as a rule, combine in them influences 
■ front the Brahmanic goddesses as well as those of the Yaksa 
demi-divinities. 
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to be guite regular. The Mathura image has ten hands, the Deogarh 
image (first) has 16 arms, the other one has 8 arms. A twelve-handed 
,fig. 5 in the Barabhuj Gumpha, Udayagiri, Distt. Puri. 
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Ajita or Rohini. 

Her symbolic vehicle varies with different texts even 
among the same sect. For instance most of the Svetambara 
bookSj in agreement with the Digambara books, give her an 
iron-seat {Lohdsana) but the iSvetambara text called the Acdra- 
dinakara makes her vehicle a bull. The other symbols, which 
she holds in her hands are constantly among the Svetambara 
books as follows— Varada Mudrd^ noose, citron and goad.^ Except 
the Yaksini’s common vehicle, the Digambara books furnish her 
hands differently with the following attributes:— Varada^ Abhaya^ 
conch and disc.^ 

Examples of images of this Yaksini are only too limited. 
The one or two figures that I have been able to see show the 
bull symbol and co-ordinate with the description. A clear image 
may be seen in the Deogarh Fort. 

The Yaksini’s name and symbolism seem to be obviously 
connected with those of her Jina Ajitanatha. She has been named 
after him as Ajita, meaning ‘invincible.’ Her spirit, as such, is 
also symbolised by the iron-seat {Lohdsana), known for its hard¬ 
ness and metallic strength. 


Hemacandra’s Ajitandthacarita* 

NirvanakalikaCMSS. Jnanamandir, Agra). Again, 

Icdradinakara Vibhdsa (MSS., Ramaghata Collection). 

Pratis}hdsdrasarhgraha, (MSS, Jainabhavana, Arrah). 
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.Duritdri or Prajnapti. 

The first name belongs to the Svejtambara representation, 
the second to the Digambara. Duritari rides a ram and is four- 
.handed. The hands hold Varada^ rosary, fruit and Ahhaya^Tht 
■Digambara Prajnapti places herself upon a bird. She has six 
hands, which are adorned with an axe, crescent, fruit, sword, 
{Idhi) and Vara-mudrd.^ 

The symbol of a ram in the case of Duritari implies her 
connexion with the wife of Agni. The symbols of Vara and 
rosary also support this supposition. The conception of Prajfiapti 
seems clearly to be derived from that of Sarasvatl or goddess of 
learning. The bird appears to be a peacock as her husband is 
represented as riding on the same bird {Barhivahana). Further, 
the name ‘Prajnapti’ literally means ‘one of intellect’ (Prajnd) 
and we find, therefore, the name in the list of the Vidyadevis 
to be described later. 


Vajra-^rrhkhald or Kali, 

Descriptions of this Yaksini of Abhinandana differ with 
the two sects. The Digambaras represent Vajra-Srrhkhala as 
riding on a swan and holding in her four hands a snake, noose, 
rosary and fruit.® The Svetambara variant of the same Yaksini 
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named Kali is described as seated on a lotus-and-as holding 
in her hands Varada^ noose, snake and goad.^ 

•' Vlyra-srihkhala^ or Kali is both'a:Yak«ini and one of the 
yi^iyadeVjS.. Her Yaksini charaicter 'is we'll 'symbolised' by thfe 
presence b^dicitrUs and goad and Vidya-devi character is'symb'cf- 
lised by a swan and rosary. Kali also assumes some symbols als 
becoming Vidyadevi such as Varada and JIdga, and other symbols 
of noose and goad as they should belong to a Yaksini. When we 
treatVajra-grihkhala as a Vidyadevi, we shall see, she holds 
actually a ^rrhkhald or chain, which may explain as the ohigin. 
of her name. 

M&hdkdli’Or Fum?addtta'- ' • • 

Mahakali.of the Svetambaras appears in her representation 
seated on a lotus with her four hands holding Varada^ npose 
citrus and goad.^ Purusadatta-in her Digambara aspect rides an 
elephant and holds in her hands a disc, Ynyra, fruit and Varc^dp: 
MudrdA . . . 
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Nindnakalika "^MSS. Jnanamandir, Agra). 
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Acaradinakara (Ramaghata). 

2. A thousand image with the name is found in the temple of “Pataini 
Devi” 8 miles from ;Unchhera G.I. ‘ 

3. I • 

^ TOTWrrf^ W 

Sumatindthacarita. 
Hemacandra’s Simatindthacarita. 

4. ^ pronr % \ 

ctot ii 

FratisthdsdroSGthgraha (MSS. Siddhantabhavana, Arrah).. 
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: .The attributes such as citrus, goad and .naose hdd by 
Mahakall are symbolic of her Yaksa character. Her other aspect 
represented by Purusadatta makes her half like a Vidyadevi 
and half like a Tak?ini, Purusadatta as Vidy^evi is described 
as riding a cuckoo'and holding a Vajra and lotus. In this case, 
her symbols of ah elephant (Gajendfaga),.TaJm and citrus a^e 
those by which we recognise her as a Yaksini. . • 1 

Acyuta or ^yama^ Manovegd. 

The Yaksini of Padmaprabha is known to the Svetambaras 
as Acyuta or iSyaxna and to the Digaimbaras as Manovega. The 
Svetambara image is canonically represented as riding a man and 
holding, in her four hands, Varadq, Vind^ bow and Abhaya^ The 
Digambara Yaksini Manovega has a horse as her vehicle, and 
holds a sword, lance, fruit, and Vara Mudra.^ 

The name Acyuta or Syama may have, most probably, 
originated from Acyuta or Visnu or Syama. Her Viqd symbol 
would qualify her as a Vidyddevi^ almost a derivative of Acyuta 
who like the Digambara Manovega, rides a horse and holds a 
sword, arrow etc. Her vehicle of a man, undoubtedly, makes 
up her character as a Yaksini as Yaksa is proverbially a man¬ 
rider or Mara-Vdhana. Manovega or ‘swift as mind’ is aptly 
symbolised by the vehicle of a horse known for its swiftness. 

^dnld or Kali, 

The Svetaxnbara books describe Santa as -riding' an ele¬ 
phant and her hands as furnished .with'rosary, lance, 


Mirvdna’kklik^ (MSS. ymna-mndir), 

cf. TRf I 

Acaradinakara MSS, RamagMta Collection. 
PratUthdsarasamgraha. 

Also, Tpft^n' 1 

Mandira pratiftlid-Vidhdna (MSS. Jaina-siddhanta library, Arrah) 
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and Abhayal- Kalij^ her Digambara variant, is known from their 
literature as being seated on a bull and as carrying in her hands 
a trident, fruit, Varada and bell.® 

As wife of Yaksa Matahga literally meaning 'elephant’, 
Santa’s symbolic vehicle of an elephant is evident enough. 
Her other Symbols bespeak her military Yaksini as well as benign 
Vidyddem character. Kali also takes her place among the Vidyd- 
devis. Her symbols of a bull, bell, trident make her resemble a 
Hindu Saivite goddess on one hand and a citrus makes her unmis¬ 
takably a Yaksini on the other. 

Bhrkuti or Jvdldmdlim, 

The Svetambara Yaksini Bhrkuti rides a cat (or swan) 
and her hands are adorned with a sword, club, spear and axe.* 
The Digambara Sasanadevi Jvalamalini or Jvalini has a buffalo 


^TRIT^ 'ST^’^qrt 

I Nirvar^akalikd, 

(MSS. Jnana Mandir, Agra). 

Cf. ^«frc^T snwr ^ I 

TO ^ I 

^ ^^rFTT n 

Hemacandra’s Suparhacarita. 
f^d l'^'T efTT^ ^41 I 

TO^ 11 CJ.B. Arrah). 

Gf. tpigrt 1 

Pratisthdsdroddhdra . 

One image with name in the Patani Devi Temple. 

feMWTT 

^ ^ TOT I 

. . II 

Acdradinakara, (MSS. Ramaghata Collection., Banares). 
Gf. TOOTRT ?rFr i 

^ TOTTr^^TTf^ I 

Hemacandra’s Gandraprabhacarita, 
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as her riding animal and holds in her hands disc, arrow, noose, 
shield, trident, sword, bow etc.^ 

An image of this Yaksini was seen by me in a cave, under 
the Eastern roof, Gwalior Fort. It has eight hands and conse¬ 
quently should be identified with Jvalamalini rather than with 
Bhrkuti.^ 

Bhrkuti’s symbol of a swan (acc. to Hemacandra) may be 
explained as identically the same riding animal for the husband 
Vijaya {Vijayo hariisamhanah^ Vide ante). Her other symbols 
as held in the hands are such as become a Yaksirii or‘guardian 
goddess’. Jvalamalini or Jvalini or Mahajvala as known to the 
;§vetambaras also assume, in the same name, the function of a 
Vidyddevi. Her symbol of a buffalo shows her symbolic connexion 
with her husband Vijaya, who, in Brahmanism, is synonymous 
with Yama, the famous rider of a Buffalo. 

Sutdrd or Mahdkdii. 

Sutara Yaksini of the ^vetambaras as described in their 
books rides a bull and bears four hands with VaradUf rosary 
urn and goad.® Mahakali, the Digambara variant of the Yak¬ 
sini sit upon a tortoise and carries in her hands Vajra^ club, fruit 
and Vara Mudrd,^ 


2 . 

3 . 



Mmdirapraii^thdvidhana. 

Cf. ^j«r| lbd^T I 

qw ti 

(MSS. J.B, Arrah) Pratiffhdsdrasamgraha. 
A thousand image of the Yaksini in the “Pataini'’ temple, 5 miles from 
Nachhera State. 


^^\firvdi}a-Kalikd (MSS. JHanamandWy Agra). 

prwrr i 

TO ^ fsrmarr ^ i 
• qTOT u 

Hemacandra’s Suvidhimthacarita . 


r 11 

Pratiffh&sdra-sathgraha (MSS. J.S. Arrah), 
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The Yaksini’s tortoise ‘sytnbql pfiginates* from the same 
animal as used by Ajita, her husband. ’A^;the. na^mes Sutara or 
Mahakali suggest, the Yaksini’s,-aspect’^eems; to some extent, 
to be Saivite although Mahakali Ijas he.r.part to play, as a Vidya-: 
4evi, with sothe common symbolic'attributes. ’ 

Ahkd or Mdnavi . 

. . The image of the i§vetambara.Yak§im As oka- ia described 
a? seated upon a lotus and bearing in her hands yarada^ nopse, 
fruit add goad.^ The Digambara books describe Manavi as 
riding, a hog and holding the attributes, as follows, fruk, Vara^ 
bow, etc.^ . , , ■ , ■ 

. Like .the majority of Yaksinis, the Yaksip.i, in question, 
has a dual aspect, she is in one aspect a Yaksipi and in another, 
a Vidyadevi. As Vidyadevi, her name is Manavi and she is 
described as seated on a blue lotus. Here, also as a pure Yaksini, 
the Svetambara accounts give her a blue lotus. The warlike 
attributes like a goad, noose, bow are symbols quite befitting 
her characteristic of a Yaksirii or Guardian angel. The benign 
symbols, such as, Varada^ fruit and a blue-lotus seat she is given, 
however, would make us recognise in her a form of Vidyadevi 
or goddess of learning. 


Gf.?^ r 

: Prati^fhdsdroddhdra. 


Mrvdt^akalikd (MSS. Jnanamandir). 

f^rrot 1 .:... 

Acaradinakara. 

^ 1 

1 ;;. 

Pratisthasdrasatfigraha (MSS. Jaina S.' Bhavana', Arrah) 

*^wj|cfrr,j7rr i 

5rq%’ii- 

., '• *. ' Prali§thdsdroddhdfa, 
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Gawrl orr MdnavL • ■'. T *.•*..'" . • ^ ■ 

:■ ’ ' Tihis eleventh Yaksiiji belongs to the eleventh Tirthamkara 
Sreyaiiisanatha. The Digarnbara representation of the Yaksi^i 
known therein as Gaurl rides, according to their accounts, an 
antelope and bears a club, lotusj lim mx^ Varada in her handsd 
The Svetambara variant _ of the sarhe YaksI; in the name of 
l^anavi or- Srivatsa Devi has been described as riding a'lion and 
holding', a Vurada, club, urn and goadr^ 

The name Gauri originates evidently from the Brahmanic 
Gauri, the wife of Siva. Here, in this instance, the Yaksa, of 
whom Gauri is the consort is called Itvara. Her. other aspect 
is represented by a Vidyadevi, known by the same name. Now, 
the Svetambaras give her the narne,of. Srivatsa. or,Manavi, 
This name, however, ^presents an. a,jipmaly*-due'to the identity 
Of.iyrapayi with the'Digambara Yak?in.i,.of Sit^lanatha bearing 
the same, narne.' Thus, it is.’possible-to explain the name Srivatsa 
as originating from the Srivatsa figure, the canonical symbol of 
Sitalanatha. As regards the attributes, which adorn the hands 
of the Devi some, of them are warlike, as worthy of a Yaksini, 
and others af e benign, as symbolic of a goddess of learning. 

Candd or Gdndhdri. 

Ganda or Pracanda, as-she is also called by the Svetam- 
baras, has a horse for her riding, animal, and carries the symbols 

1. I 

TOT 11 

Pratifthasdrasamgraha (MSS . Arrah Collection) 

Gf. i i 

*N_ » *v _"S.... , , 

^TTtj ^T^S^td«nT:511 11 

Prati?thasdrasamgraha» 

^ TRTt 11 

iSreydthhndthacarita by Hemacandra 
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of Varada^ spear, flower and club.^ The BJgambara form of the 
same deity is represented as riding on a crocodile and having 
the hands equipped with a club, two lotuses and Varada mudra. 

Like the previous one, this Yaksini, too, takes her part 
as a Vidyadevi. As such, the name borne by her is Gandhari, 
There is some essential connection between the Yaksini Gan- 
dhari’s animal of a crocodile and the Vidyadevi Gandhari’s 
animal of a tortoise. Garu^a or Pracanda seems to be, as the 
name indicates, a Jaina prototype of the Brahman.ic Ganda or 
Durga. 

Vidita or Vijayd or Vairoti 

The Svetambaras know this Yaksini as Vidita or Vijaya. 
She is described in their books as seated on a lotus and as having 
four hands with an arrow, noose, bow and snake.^ The- 
Digambara Vairoti appears in representations as riding on a 
snake (Gonasa) and bearing in her hands two snakes, bow and 
arrow ^ 

Vairoti figures also like others as a Vidyadevi. The other 
name of Vidita means 'learned one’. This would suggest the 


^ II 

Hemacandra’s Vdsupujyacarita. 

cr. w^TT ^■'C^rrahi ^ i , 

Acaradinakara* 


2 . i 


Hemacandra’s Vimalandthacarita. 
Cf. ^ i 


^ TO II 

Praliftlmdrasam^raha (MSS. Arrah Gollection) „ 
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central idea of Goddess of learning. In other respects, Vidita 
or Vijaya with her colour of yellow, symbols of bow, arrow, 
snake and lotus or the vehicle or Gonasa seems to be a clear 
derivative of a form of Durga. The name of Vijaya, it is worth 
observing, retains the original name of her arche-type.^ 

Arhkuid or Anantamati 

Arhkusa of the Svetambaras is to be canonically sculptured 
as seated on a lotus, and having four hands with a sword, noose, 
spear and goad.^ The Digambaras to whom this Yaksinl is 
known as Anantamati describe her as being carried by a swan 
and as holding in her hands a bow, arrow, fruit and Varada,^ 

The name ‘Aihku^a’ appears to be derived from the Am- 
kusa or goad, which the Yaksini carries. In the same name, we 
find a Vidyadevi who also bears a goad. The name Anantamati 
originates very evidently from Anantanatha, the Jina and master, 
whom the Yaksini waits upon, Brahma’s wife is Sarasvati; here 
the origin of the swan as a vehicle might be due to this con¬ 
nection, 

Kandarpd (Pamagadm) or Mdnasi 

Descriptions from the iSvetambara books make her ride 
upon a horse or a fish and appear in sculpture with four hands, 
adorned with a lotus, goad, lotus and AbhayaA Manasi, the 



PratUthdsdroddhdra . 

r. An inscribed image of her is in the “Paitini Temple*’ Uchnera State. 

(J^irvdnakalikd MSS, Jnana mandir, Agra). 

3. ^ 1 

^ ^ ^ TOT i! 

Prati^thdsdrasamgraha (MSS, Arrah, Jaina S. Bhavan). 
Of. l^r^TT 1 

q-o•x^ I H 1I d 'tl ^ o) ^ II 

Pratisthasdroddhdra, 

4. Mi • *l 

MrvdnaJc alikd (MSS, Jnana mandir, Agra),. 
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Digarabara variant of the same Yaksini, is described from their 
point of view, as riding a tiger, and holding in her six hands a 
lotus, bow, Varada, goad, arrow and lotus.^ 

The origin of symbols, it must have been noticed, is of 
irregular character. The fish symbol of the Yaksini seems to be 
due to the identical symbol of her consort Kinnara as furnished 
by the Digambara books {Dharmasya Kimaro Tak^alk.. Minavd- 
hana). It is hardly easy to see any possible connection between 
her name as Kandarpa and the Brahmanic God, Kandarpa 
or Kama. The name-Manasi has very probable relation with 
'Manasija’ implying the same idea. Thus, the other name of 
Pan.nagadevi or the Goddess of snakes might have been derived 
from Manasa, who is characteristically a goddess of snakes. 
Manasi is also a deity, in the list of the Vidyadevis and as such, 
she is interestingly seen to be symbolised by a snake. Her tiger 
vehicle, in this instance, shoves her a prototype of Vagisvari 
{goddess of learning) whose figure in Benares shows the same 
animal as her vehicle. 

Jlirvdm or Mahdmdnasi 

Nirvarii, in ^vetambara accounts, is represented as seated 
on a lotus and four-armed, the attributes being a book, lotus, 
Kamandalu and a lotus bud.^ The Digambara books supply 


Gf. ^ i 

Hemacandra’s Dharmnmtha Carila. 
Further, ^ i 

Acdradinakara (Ramghata Collection). 

Praii^ihasdrcddhdra . 


Pratisthdsdfasarhgraha (MSS., Arrah) 

^ 

I 

Mrvd^akalikd (Jnana-mandir, Agra). 
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descriptions of Mahamanasi, according to which, she has the 
vehicle of a peacock and holds in her hands a disc, fruit. Hi 
(sword ?) and Varada^ 

Although most rare, unexpectedly, I was able to explore 
a separate figure of Nirvani, which generally agrees with the 
above description. It is now in the Lucknow Museum. A subor¬ 
dinate representation of the Yaksirii may be seen in some places 
of Jaina antiquity.^ 

The name Nirvani connotes the idea of Nirvana. Her sym¬ 
bols of a book, lotus, Kamandalu strike one with her characteristic 
nature of the wife of Brahma. Curiously, Brahma’s wife is also 
called Sarasvati. As Mahamanasi, the Yaksini holds her new 
function being a Vidyadevi, Mahamanasi literally means the 
‘great Goddess to preside over learning’. The symbol of a pea¬ 
cock, again, speaks of her connection with Sarasvati, the river 
goddess, who has the same bird as her riding vehicle. 

Bald (Acyutd) or Vijayd 

We find her described in the Svetambara books as a 
Yaksini riding a peacock and bearing four hands symbolised 
with a citron, spear, Bhuyundi and lotus.® Canonically different 


Gf. I 

srnflr ^ ^ II 

] Heraacandra’s ^antimthacarita, 

i. ^ i 

TOT ii 

Prati?th^drasamgraha ' Arrah Collection). 

Pratif^iasSroddharam 

■2. Vide the fig. of Santinatha, in a cave, eastern roof, Gwalior Fort. It 
bears four hands. Inside the Fort through the Urai gate, another fijsfure 
may be seen on the left side of the road, amidst three Jaina Colossi, 
of which one is of ^antinatha. Gf. the figure in ’the 'Tataini Devi’* 
Temple in Unchhera State, G.I. 

, 3 . ! 

f^Wrr WTf I) 
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account is given of Vijaya, the Digambara counterpart of the 
Yaksini, in their literature. According to it, she should be repre¬ 
sented as riding a black boar and carrying the attributes of a 
conch, sword, disc and Varada Mudra.^ 

Hala or Acyuta of the iSvetambaras from the nature of 
her vehicle of a peacock seems to be a form of Sarasvati. This 
supposition may be supported by the fact that her consort 
Gandharva rides on a sun and is a divine musician. Sarasvati 
is known to be also presiding over the art of music. The symbol 
of a citron^ indicating the Yaksa characteristic is borne by both 
the husband and the wife. Vijaya of the Digambaras, on the 
other hand, shown by her boar vehicle, a Yaksini goddess whose 
form must have been borrowed from Marici of Buddhism and 
Varahi of Brahmanism. Her other symbols provided by the 
Digambara books of a disc, sword, conch and Varada speak of 
her origin from Varahi.^ 

Dhdrani or Tara 

The Svetambara texts described Dharani Yaksini as seated 
on a lotus and possessing four hands with a citrus, two lotuses, 
and a rosary.® Tara, the Yaksini of the Digambara is to appear. 


1 I 

^ Tffti li 

Hemacandra’s Kunthusvamicariiam. 

Of. fejjrpdTT i 

MSS. Ramaghata. 

Pratisthasdrasamgraha (MSS. Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana 
Library, Arrah). 

cf. wmrt u 

Mandirapralisthdvidhdna (MSS. Ibid.) 

. An inscribed image of Vijaya in a group is to be found in the ‘Tataini 
Temple” Uchncra State G.I. 

Hemacandra’s Aracariiam. 
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according to them, as riding on a swan and holding a snake, 
VajrUi deer and Varada Mudra. 

In this case, like more cases, the Yaksini Dharani bears 
the Yaksa symbol of a citrus together with other symbols, which 
explain her mixed origin. The name Tara renders her connec¬ 
tion with the Brahmanic Tara almost obvious. The snake symbol 
in her hand is primarily common to the deity of either sects. 

Vairoti or Apardjitd * 

The Yaksini, in her Svetambara appearance, is to be repre¬ 
sented as seated on a lotus, and carrying in her hands Varada^ 
rosary, citrus j and $akti.® Aparajita, the Digambara counterpart, 
is represented by their texts as a goddess riding a lion and bear¬ 
ing hands, equipped with a citrus^ sword, shield and Vara-mudraA 

The citrus symbol, in both the forms, makes the goddess 
typically a Yaksini. The name Vairoti occurs in connection 
■with the Vidyadevis and as a presiding deity over learning, she 


For comparison, see 


Mndm-kalikd (MSS.. Agra, Jfianamandir). 

I 

^ ^ TOT ^^T^T^qr II 

Pratisthasarasangraha (MSS,, Arrah Collection). 

Gf. * * 

Maiidira firatisthdvidhdna (MSS.. Ibid). 

■^h'HT'CnTT i 

Heraacandra. 

Compare 

fiCTTqrrrf q^T^t I 


JVirvdna-kalika (MSS., Jnanamandir, Agra). 
I 


Pratistkdsamgraha. (MSS., Jainabhavana, Arrah) 
An image of the Yaksini is in the Pataini Temple vide ante. 
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has a lion as her vehicle. We find, however, the lion symbol 
in the case of Aparajita, the Digambara form of the Yaksini. 
We had occasion of describing Vairoti as the Digambara counter¬ 
part of Vijaya. Thei’e seems to be an exchange in the pair of 
combinations* Vijaya and Aparajita seem to be the same in 
meaning; the original idea of both must have been derived from 
that of Durga, who bears the same names in Brahmanism. 

Pfaradatta or Bahurupim 

Naradatta is described in the iSvetambara literature as 
seated in the Bhadrdsana posture, showing four hands which 
hold Varadoy rosary, citron, and trident (or urn) A The Digambara 
Yaksini is represented by them as riding a black snake and 
holding a shield, fruit, sword and Varada Mudra.^ 

Naradatta or Bahurupini from the nature of her symbols 
and her husband’s being of iSaivite character, discloses herself 
in representation as a form of Durga or a Brahmanic Sakti. 
The Yaksini element in her may be clearly attested by the symbol 
of the fruit citron and the urn, the true attribute of the wife of 
Varuna. It should be noted in this connection that this Naradatta 
and the predefined Purusadatta, the Yaksini of Sumatinatha, 
being the same in meaning suggest some mysterious common 
origin.^ 


Gandhari or Camunda 

The Svetambara sectarian Yaksini, Gandhari by name, has 
been described as riding a swan and furnished with four hands, 




Gf. ^ i 


Acdradinakara. 


Nirvdnakalikd (MSS., Svetambara, Library Agra), 

* I 

^ ii 

Pratifthdsdrasarhgraha (MSS., Arrah) 

i?GuiTf|Trf n 

A'Iandirat)rati^thd vidhdna (MSS., Arrah). 
Her image with name inscribed is in the ‘'PatainI Temple” Uchnera. 
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which hold, in turn, Varada Mudra^ sword, citron and spear 
[Kunia).'^ The Gamunda or Digambara form of the same Yak- 
sini is represented in their way as riding on a dolphin and 
carrying in her hands a rosary, stalf, shield and sword.® 

This pair of names (viz. Gandhari and Gamunda) has 
already occurred in connexion with the Yaksinl of Vasupujya. 
There seems to have been some mysterious transposition of these 
deities. In the case of Vasupujya Ganda is Svetambara Yaksinl, 
whereas Gandhari, who is Svetambara here was Digambara 
there. Gandhari there rides a dolphin as Gamunda rides the 
same animal in the present case. The Yaksinl Gandhari we 
describe now, assumes such symbols (for instance swan, Varada, 
citron) as would make her partly a Vidyadevi and partly a Yak- 
sini. Her Digambara counterpart Gamunda is also called Kusu- 
ma-malini and as such, her dolphin symbol may be justified 
because Kusumamali or kama has the same symbolical mark 
[Makar a-ketanaY. 

Amhikd or Amrd 

. This Yaksini of Neminatha has the Svetambara descrip¬ 
tion of a goddess, who rides a lion and bears a bunch of mangoes^ 
nose, a child and goad.^ The Digambara image of the Yaksini 


^ I 

^TPnvq-t II 

Hemacandra’s J^ejiiindthacarita . 


Nlrvanakalikd (MSS.. Jfianamandira, Agra). 

^ ^ ^ 1 ( 

Pratisthasarasamgraha (MSS, Arrah)* 
Gf. I 

Prali^fhdsdroddkdra. 

An inscribed image with name is in the “Paitinl Temple” Uchnera. 
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is described as also riding upon a lion, but as bearing two hands 
with a bunch of mangoes and a child.^ 

Images of both types may be seen in some Jaina places 
although they have been wrongly identified in every case. The 
distinction regarding the number of hands has strictly followed 
in the representations the point being decisive in making it either 
Ambika or Kusmandini^ except her symbol of a bunch of man¬ 
goes, which gave origin to one of her names as Amra, she is 
by name and appearance a borrowed form of Durga. Amba, 
Ambalika and Ambika are names of Durga. She has further 
the name, as in this cascj of Kusmandinl. Kusmandi is the name 
of Durga. Kusmandas were a hilly clan attached to lord Siva. 
It is highly probable that being a Yaksinij whose class originated 
from the Northern Himalayan region, Kusmandi came out 
of this class. 

Padmdvatt 

The name of the Yak.sim is common to both the sects. 
According to the J^vetambara view, Padmavati is to be represented 
as riding on a snake and cock, and holding a lotus, noose, fruit 
and goad.^ Padmavati of the Digambaras is described to be 


Jl-u'ana’-haUkd (MSS.. Agra) 

I. 3fn"5rT^ i 

Pratislhdsdrasam^raha (MSS,, Arrah) 

I ^ I d I fd *1 I 


rbr I I 


1 Pmtisthdsdroddhdra 

a. The Fig. No. D 7, Alathura Museum^ wrongly called by Dr Vogel 
as Parvatl is, in fact, the Digambara image of Kusmandi. The fact 
that the Digambara image has no ornaments is not always true as it 
bears ornaments. What has been wrongly called ‘happy twins’, Deo- 
garh Fort, JhansT, Arch. Serial 12228 is the image of Kusmandi with 
her consort. A fine and separate image of the Yaksiiji is in the Deogarh 
Fort, on the West of the Main temple. We can identify rightly the 
images of ‘P5rvatl’, No 629. Gwalior Arch. Dept, from Mokanpur and 
JVmthuT as those of 4 armed Ambika. 

Hemacandra's Pdrhandthacaritam, 
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of four types according to the number of hands. Some texts 
give her a snake and cock as her vehicle, others give her a lotus 
seat. The four-handed figure holds a goad, rosary, two lotuses. 
The six-handed type has a nose, sword, spear, crescent, club, staff, 
as attributes. The eight-handed figure has a noose and other 
attributes. The twentyfour-handed figure holds a conch, sword, 
Cakra, crescent, lotus, blue lotus, bow [^ardsanam)y spear, noose, 
jr«f<a!-grass, bell, arrow, staff, shield, trident, axe, {Kunta) Vajra, 
garland, fruit, club, leaf, stalk, and Varada Mudrd} 

Separate-sculptures of an important Yaksini like Padma- 
vati ought to have been discovered but we have, so far, only 
seen the YaksinX’s likeness with symbols in her master’s statues.® 
The legend of Padmavati is throughout associated with 
snakes and she belongs to the Nether Regions or Patala. This 


Acdmdinakara. 
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a. A 6g, of Padmavati in Pakhir, PumVa Dili, SeeBeglar’s report, Arch. 
Siirv. Reports Vol. VIII; with Par^vanatha’s image, in Gwalior Fort, 
Eastern roof; on the Western face of the pillar near the Western gate 
(No. I) in the Deogarh Forr. 
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serpent symbol is well manifest in art and so is her other symbol 
of lotus, which is responsible for the origin of her name. In 
Bengal, Padmavati with the snake-symbols in worshipped as 
Manasa, the goddess of snake and the wife of Jaratkaru. Certain 
.vernacular MSS. called ladma-purdnai Behuld (Vipula also) 
Garita, give the stories of Behula, Ghand Merchant and Padma¬ 
vati. It is most likely that the connection between the Jaina 
Padmavati and the Brahmanic Manasa originates from the 
Jaina legends. Jaratkaru, an ascetic, stands for Katha in the 
Jaina legend and it is he who latterly became one with Sesa, the 
King of Patala. 

Siddhdyikd 

This Yaksini of Mahavira in the account of the Svetam- 
baras, should ride a lion and have four hands carrying a book, 
Abhaydi Citrus, and lute (Vina).^ TheDigambara counterpart 
of the goddess is represented as also riding upon a lion and hold¬ 
ing a Varada Mudrd and book.^ 

Siddhayika’s images like those of Padmavati are only to 
be seen as parts of the sculptures of Mahavira. In them, the 
lion and the book symbols are prominent enough.** 
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Nirvanakalikd (MSS Jfiana mandir, Agra). 
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Pratifthdsaroddhdra. 

3, A two-armed figure evidently ..of Digambara origin of the Goddess 
was seen by me on the Pillar near the Western gate in the Deogarh Fort. 
The Vagisvari Fig. regarded as Hindu, appears to be of Jaina Yakgipi 
Siddhayika. 
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The most important symbol connected with Siddhayika is 
her lion. This may be interpreted in the light of the same symbol 
as assumed by the Yaksini’s master Mahavira. Her other symbol, 
such as a book and Vfifd (lute) would make her, in appearance, 
a Vidyadevi. The custom of giving a lion to a goddess of learning 
does not appear to be singular to the Jainas as we find the Vagis- 
vari of Benares is seated on a lion’s back. Siddhayika’s other 
symbol is a citrus and this is particularly indicative of her Yaksini 
nature. 



CHAPTER IV 
TtlE DIKPALAS 


Equally with Brahmanism, the Jainas of both the sects 
make room for an important class of divinities under the desig¬ 
nation of the Dikpalas, who are supposed to guard the quarters. 
Their origin, on probable grounds, underlies the actual ideals of 
certain semi-divine kings, who took the responsibility of govern¬ 
ing regions of all the distinct quarters. Their ideas were, un¬ 
doubtedly, far anterior to the early Brahmanas than to the Jainas. 
Like the majority of gods imported into the Jaina Pantheon, 
the Dikpala gods were directly taken over by the Jaina people. 
The main characteristics of the Dikpalas are nearly those M^hich 
we find in connection with the same deities of Brahmanism. In 
one point, however, the position of the Dikpalas of Jainism is 
distinct enough. It is always subservient to that of the Tirthaih- 
karas, who like the Buddhas were served and cared for by the 
chiefs of the quarters. It is interesting to reflect that some of the 
Yaksas, who owe, as a rule, their origin to other ideas as well, 
bear recognisable names and nature of the Dikpalas. Whether 
the Dikpalas came first in order or the Yaksas is an open question. 
Yet we have more reason to believe that the conception of 
the latter was clearly influenced by the former. The Dikpalas, 
in some cases, such as Indra, Is ana, Brahma and Naga introduce 
into the Jaina godhood their spouses described separately in the 
iconographic texts. Another feature regarding the Dikpalas, 
who are also called Lokapalas, is their worship as Vastu-devatds. 
One Svetambara text makes them functioning as Kumaras, 
who differ very little in nature from the Gods of the quarters. 
We shall describe, now separately the iconography of these 
ten Dikpalas recognised by both the Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras. 

Indra 


There seems to lie very little difference between the des¬ 
criptions of the Dikpala Indra, as afforded both by the ^ve- 
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tambara and Digambara texts. His chief characteristics are 
his elephant called Airdvata and his Vajra or thunderbolt.^ Indra 
is the guardian of the eastern regions and his wife is called 
Saci. In one text, we shall see, later on, he has been described 
as possessed of thousand eyes. We can infer, therefore, that the 
Brahmanic conception of Indra’s having thousand eyes, is 
carried to Jainism. Clear identity of some features leads me also 
to infer that Matahga, the Yaksa of Mahavira or Mahendra, 
the Yaksa of Aranatha according to the Digarabaras owes largely 
its conception to that of Indra. 

Agni 

Both from the Svetambara and Digambara standpoints, 
Agni is described as riding a ram, holding a <^akti (spear) and 
bearing seven flames. One Svetambara text, however, gives 
him a bow and arrow while a Digambara text adds a sacrificial 
pot to his attributes and makes rosary as his armlet.^ His wife 
is Svaha and he has the charge of the south-eastern regions. 


Praiifihdsdtoddhdra, 
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It may be seen from the above description that there is 
very little difference in iconography between a Brahman.ic Agni 
and Jaina Agni, the latter being a by-product of the former. The 
attributes of a bow and arrow are, of course, conspicuous. We 
can imagine that these attributes, which arm the hands of Kartti- 
keya may have been conceived in case of Agni, who was the presi¬ 
ding god of Karttikeya. The symbols of sacrificial pot {Ku^di) 
and rosary are only indicative of the god’s primary nature as a 
sacrificial priest. The meaning of Svaha, also, supports this 
idea. 

Tama 

Yama, the god of death, who governs the south regions, 
is to be sculptured both according to the ^vetambaras and 
Digambaras, as riding on a buffalo and holding a staff. He is 
known to be the son of the sun and accompanied by his wife 
called Ghaya. His chief function is not only to guard the south 
but also to pronounce judgment on merits and demerits of 
departed souls.^ 


I . * * 
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The conception of the Jaina Yama is almost identical to 
that of the Brahmanic God of the same name. The only diffe¬ 
rence seems to be the Jaina Yama’s wife being Ghaya, who, in 
Brahmanism, is known to be the wife of the Sun-god Siirya. 
There is some justification on the part of the Jainas to make 
Ghaya as the wife of Yama, who has been called Dharma-raja, 
by which appellation the Sun-god is also known. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is to be pointed out that Gandraprabha’s Yaksa Vijaya 
or Syama has some radical identity by name and symbols, to 
this god of death. Vijaya literally means Yama and Shyama’s 
wife Jvalini actually rides a buffalo, the vehicle of the Dikpala 
of the south. 

Nairta 

Nairta, the guardian-god of the south-west quarters, is 
made to ride a corps or a goblin according to the Svetambara 
texts. In the view of the same, he wears a tiger’s skin and holds 
a club or a sword and a bow {Pimka)^ The Digambaras repre¬ 
sent the god as riding a bear and holding the same attribute of 
-a club.^ 

The general conception of this Lokapala or Dikpala is 
due to the Bralimanic influence. There are points, however, 
which make the Jaina God in some ways distinct. The attribute 
of a bow, his vehicle of a bear and the tiger’s skin are of clearly 
Jaina origin. 


Mrvdriakalika (Agra MSS). 
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Varum 

Divergence exists among even the Svetambara texts with 
regard to the vehicle of Varuna^ the guardian God of the west. 
Some texts assign to him the vehicle of a dolphin, others a fish. 
He is, however, unanimously represented as bearing a noose and 
figuratively wears the ocean. The other sect makes him appear 
in icons bedecked in pearls, corals, etc., riding a dolphin and 
bearing a noose.^ 

The Jaina form of Varuna may be distinguished only 
by his symbol of a fish, as some texts render him. In all other 
respects, he is the same as the Brahmana guardian-god of the 
west. The symbols of a dolphin, noose, pearls etc., all originate 
from the god’s connection with the west and the ocean. We 
find, among the Yaksas, one named Varuna but he rides a bull. 
On the contrary, Patala Yaksa of Ananta Jina, rides a dolphin 
and has among his attributes a noose. Either of them presuma¬ 
bly has been influenced by the original idea of Varuna. 

Vdyu 

He rides a deer according to ail Jaina authorities. Some 
Svetambara texts give him the attribute of a VajrOi others give 
him a banner.^ The Digambara account of him only differs 
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Nirvartakalikd, 
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from this in the substitute of a wooden weapon.^ Vayu is the 
guardian or Lord of the North-west quarters. 

The Jaina Vayu differs not essentially from the Brahmanic 
Vayu. The assignment of the attribute of a Vajra seems to be 
a new idea. Similarly, the symbol of a wooden weapon attributed 
by the Digambaras is another peculiar feature unknown to 
Brahmanism. The Yaksa, who presents some identity of Vayu, 
is Kusuma, who likewise rides a deer, according to the view of 
both the sects. 

Kiibera 

ICubera, the Protector of the northern regions, has been 
conceived of by the Svetambara Jainas, as a deity, who rides a 
man, bears gems and a club. According to the authorities of 
the same sect, he is the treasurer of Indra, King of Yak§as, 
having his control over Kailasa. He, also, rides the chariot by 
the name of Puspaka.^ The Digambara view gives not more than 
the last symbol for the representation of Kubera.^ 


Gf. < 
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Some single figures of the deity may be noticed rarely. 
The corpulent belly, club and purse guide us to identify such 
figures. The number of hands is irregular but it is either two 
or four. The miniature figure of a Jina on the head-dress makes 
•any such figure a Jaina one.^ 

Except in one feature namely being the treasurer of Indra 
instead of Siva, the Jaina Kubera varies nowise from the Brah- 
manic Kubera. The symbols of gems, club and the vehicle of a 
man are common to the conception of the two religions. The 
fact of his being the treasurer of Indra or Sakra instead of Siva 
is due to the superiority, which the former god receives both in 
Jainism and Buddhism to the latter. We find a Kubera Yaksa 
among the attendent spirits of the Jinas but he rides an elephant 
although he holds a club and citrus as becoming of the king of 
Yaksas. There is another Yaksa named Gomedha, who, like 
Kubera, rides on a man and bears one or two of his attributes 
as met with in the Buddhist Kubera. It may be interesting to 
note here that to ride on a man or a Vimana {Pu,^paka) a kind 
of palanquin is a custom much in vogue in the Himalayan 
regions, of which Kailasa was a part. 

liana 

He, the Guardian-god of the North-east quarters is to 
be represented according to the Svetambara texts as riding a 
bull (joined by Uma), holding a bow and trident. He also bears 
matted hair and snakes on his person.^ The Digambara books 


I. The standing image of Kubera from Ghosna Khera in the Mathura 
Museum has two hands with a club and a purse, j A figure from Nimthur, 
Gwalior State, No. 40/1974 is by appearance of Kubefa. It has a Jina 
miniature above the head-dress. ' 
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mention only the symbols of a skull over and above the above- 
named characteristics.^ 

I^ana, otherwise designated as §iva in Brahmanism, has 
been directly imported into the Jaina Pantheon. Skull, bow, 
properly known as Pindka and snakes are all well-known sym¬ 
bols of Siva. As there is every likelihood to believe that in Pre- 
historical times the Siva-cult had much prevalence in the north¬ 
eastern regions, roughly coterminous with the present area of 
'Tibet, Sikkim and Bhutan, still holding the same faith, the 
north-eastern direction received the name of liana Dik. It is 
to be noted in this connection that Isvara Yaksa of J§reyam^a- 
natha has been influenced by Bana, in his vehicle of bull and 
symbols of three eyes, trident etc. 

Brahma and Mdga 

As in Brahmanism, so in Jainism, too, the Dikpala Brahma 
has been given the charge of the upper regions. The Svetarabara 
texts describe him as four-headed, riding on a swan and holding 
,a book and lotus.^ The Digambaras do not seem to have accept¬ 
ed not more than eight guardian gods. Brahma and Naga 
being left out from their descriptive list. 

Naga is to be imaged as a figure seated on a lotus and 
having a snake in his hand.^ He rules over nether world or 
Patala, the region of the snakes. 

The representation of Brahma and Naga as Dikpalas 
evince no further improvement on those of Brahmanism. The 
symbols of both the deities tally exactly with what we notice in 
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their Brahmanic originals. Brahmaj in one of his four hands, 
has been given a book, evidently the Vedas. It seems to be a 
most interesting inadvertance on the part of Jainas to admit this 
symbol of Brahma, as against their avowed antipathy for the 
Brahmanic Vedas. 



CHAPTER V 


THE NAVAGRAHAS 

The Jainas following the earlier Brahmanic tradition 
reduced the Planetary system to a group of iconic representa¬ 
tions, which constitute an important class of gods known as 
Jyoti?ka Devos. The features of these Gods in sculpture are 
mostly of the kind of their originals though, as in other cases, 
there are distinct characteristics by which we recognise them 
showing them as purely Jaina creations. From the ritualism 
attached to these gods we may well infer that individually and 
collectively their worship had much vogue among the Jainas. 
It is likely, therefore, that images of the planets used to be cons¬ 
tructed either separately or in a group like the panel ofBrah- 
mariic art representing the Navagrahas, In the discoveries of 
Jaina scriptures, we have had very little instance of meeting ' 
with the separate figures of their nine planets. Nevertheless, it is 
necessary to deal with their descriptions in our book for we are 
not devoid of hope of finding out examples of Jaina Grahas as 
we have found their other images, all equally receiving the treat¬ 
ment in the Jaina iconographical literature. In this topic, it is 
noticeable that stress has been given to the supremacy of the 
planets over the different quarters {Dik) calling them “ruler of 
east” etc., and this seems to be a new feature in the Jaina icono- 
logy of the astronomical deities. 

Surya 

The sun-god has been described in Svetambara Jainism 
as riding on a chariot, drawn by seven steeds and holding in his 
hands two lotuses. He is known there as the deity of the East 
and the husband of Ratna Dev!.^ The Digambara description 

1 ’TORTOT- 
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of the God is simpler.^ 

Candra 

Gandra or the Moon-god of the Svetambaras drives a 
chariot of ten white horses and holds an urn of nectar. ^ He is 
the master of the stars and rules over the north-western quarters. 
The Drgambara description of the planet has no mention of his 
symbols.® 

Mahgala 

Mangala or the Planet Mars, as described in the Sve- 
tambara texts holds a shovel and stands upon the earth in one 
type and in another, he has four hands, holding Varada^ ^akti 
(spear), trident and club. He is known as the son of the earth 
and the ruler of the South. ^ The Digambara text gives the planet 
no more attribute than a spear.® 
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Budha 

Two different types of description occur in the ^vetambara 
books for the image of Budha. According to one he ‘should be 
represented as riding on a swan and holding a book" in his hand.^ 
The other type makes the figure riding a lion and having the 
attributes of a sword^ shield, club and VaradaJ^ Budha is known 
as the son of the Moon and the ruler of the north. The Digam- 
bara account informs us merely of a book for the planet.^ 


Brhaspati 

In this case, too, the Svetambara literature furnishes two- 
different accounts. Conforming to the one, the image should 
bear a book and ride a swan, to the other, he should hold the 
attributes, in his four hands, of a rosary, staff, Kamai^dalu and 
Varada,^ He is the ruler of the north-eastern quarters. The 
DigambaraBrhaspati sits on a lotus and holds a \io6k.^Kamandalu 
and a rosary.® 
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^ukra 

He described in the J§vetarQbara texts as having the 
vehicle of a snake and bearing the symbol of an urn. He is 
known as the teacher of the demons and ruler of the Southeast 
regions.^ The Digambara canon makes him hold a three-fold 
thread, snake, noose and rosary.^ 

■^ani 

The Saturn-god has the J§vetambara figure, which canoni¬ 
cally should ride a tortoise and bear the attribute of an axe,® The 
attribute of the Digambara is only mentioned as a three-fold 
thread.^ According to the former view, the planet is the ruler 
of the west 

Rdhu 

Rahu is represented by the jSvetambara as a rider of lion 
and bearer of an axe. He has the charge of the South-western 
quarters.® The Digambara Rahu seems to have the symbol of 
a flag.® 

Ketu 

Ketu, as imaged by the iSvetambara, is a snake deity. 
He rides on a cobra and bears the attribute of a cobra.^ He 
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lias no dlrection'^to rule over. The Digambara description of the 
planet’s attribute is unavailable,^ 


a. Since I wrote out the above chapter I have been able to find out examples 
of Jaina Planets. See the pedestal of the Tirthamkara image. No 5R, 
Fyzabad Museum. Cf. Fig. B; 75, Mathura Museum also, Catalogue 
p. 81. ' 



CHAPTER VI 

SRUTA-DEVI and VIDYADEVlS 


Of all the conceptions found in the Jain Iconography^ 
none is so original as the conception of the Vidyddevis or the 
Goddesses of learning. They are sixteen in number. In no other 
Indian religion are the goddesses of knowledge so numerous. 
Besides the sixteen Vidyddevis, the Jains of both sects admit into- 
their pantheon, one Sruta-devi or Sarasvati approximating very 
closely the Brahmanicai conception of the same goddess. She 
seems to be at the head of the collective body of the sixteen 
Vidyddevis and her worship is prior to that of other subordinate 
deities. Her name as ^ruta-devi meaning ‘Goddess of SrutV 
originally refers to the Vedas or revealed literature preserved 
through hearing. There is some hidden meaning behind this 
name. The description of Sruta-devi as afforded by the Jain 
books makes it on a par with Brahmani’s (wife of Brahma) 
description.^ And Brahma is known to hold, the Vedas or the 
Ancient Scripture. The Jains, like the Brahmanas, make a 
special ceremony of her worship on the Sukla Paflcami day of 
the Karttika month, which they call ‘Jhana Paftcami’. On that 
special anniversary day of knowledge, the devout people fast,, 
worship the books and instal them carefully dusted. The concep¬ 
tions and imageries of the other sixteen goddesses of learning, 
if analysed disclose clear points of identity in respect of names, 
attributes, etc., with those of the Jain Yaksinis. This leads us 
to assume reasonably that the Vidyddevis in conception were 
modelled after the Yaksinis. The reverse would have been 
assumed as well but is inadmissible on the ground of the priority 
of the Yaksinis as connected in mythology and ritual with the 
Tirthankaras in Jainism. The sixteen divinities under the name 
of the Vidyadevis may he. prima facie supposed to sway the sixteen 
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arts and sciences but the texts of Jainism give a different clue 
namely that through their worship the devotee gets knowledge, 
character, religion, effort and mental qualities of many kinds.^ 
Really speaking, in point of fact, these qualities lie at the bottom 
of all education, whether literary, artistic or scientific, 

Sarasvati or ^ruta-devi 

The goddess, as viewed by the Svetambaras rides a swan, 
has four hands bearing a lotus or Varada book and rosary.^ 
The Digambara texts seem to give the vehicle of a peacock to 
Sarasvati.^ 

A number of images of Sruta-devi have been compared 
by me. In all cases, the symbols of a book, lotus or a swan are- 
to be noticed. But a strict observance with the canon has not 
been observed in any case.^ 

Sruta-devi, the main goddess of learning, seems to be 
identical with the consort of Brahma, a Dikpala, as described 
in this book.® The attributes of a lute, book and rosary are 
common. The vehicle of swan is also characteristic of Brahma. 
The substitute of peacock for swan, as made by the Digambara 
sect, agrees with the conception of Sarasvati, who is also the 
river-goddess in Brahmanism. jThe Jain literature, so extensive 
even as it exists at present, has been presided over by this goddess. 
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Acdradinakara, Pratifthdkalpa, p. 146. 
(MS, Ramaghata Collection, Benares) 
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4. A two-handed image at the Lucknow Museum No. 8-9/507 is the earliest. 
Gf. A four-handed image from Pallu, Bikaner, Another at Deogarh 
Fort, Serial. No. 226a. 

5. See “Indian Images”, Part I, pp, 43, 44. 
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Rohiniy the Vidyadevi 

The description of this goddess, as in other cases, varies, 
with the two sects. With the iSvetambara, she rides a cow and 
holds in her hands a conch, rosary, bow and arrow.^ With the 
other sect, she appears bearing the attributes of an urn, conch, 
lotus and fruit.^ 

We shall gradually see that most of the names of the 
Vidyadevis are in common with those of Yaksi^is, specially of 
the Digambara sect. In this case, Rohin,i is also the name of the 
consort of Mahayaksa, who attends, upon Ajitanatha. From the 
text of the l§vetambaras, it appears that she specially presides 
over the art of music. The Digambaras believe that by her 
worship, the devotee attains right insight. 

PrajfiapLi 

In her Svetambara aspect, she rides on a peacock and 
holds a lotus and a SaktiJ^ According to one text of the same 
school, she holds varada^ Sakti^ citrus and $akti again.^ The 
Digambara image should be represented as bearing a sword and 
a disc.® 

Prajnapti is identical in name with the Digambara Yak- 
sin! of Sambhavanatha. Thus, we find she has borrowed the 
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vehicle of peacock from Yaksa Trimukha, Prajiiapti’s husband. 
The peacock symbol with lotus should be Vidyadevi’s charac¬ 
teristic. The name might have been derived either from 
Prajhapti, meaning ‘intellect’ or Prajiid, meaning ‘'Sarasvati’. 

Vajra-hrhkhald 

Two forms of this goddess are known to the Svetambara 
scripture. In one form she is seated on a lotus and carries a 
chain and club.^ In another form, she is also seated on a lotus 
but has four hands adorned with varada mudrdi chain, lotus and 
chain again.^ The Digambara text mentions only a chain for 
the deity.® 

We meet with the goddess of the like name in connection 
with the Yaksini of Abhinandana. But, in no point, the two 
deities seem to agree with one another. The Svetambara form, 
however, of the Yaksii^i has a lotus seat like Vajra iSnhkhala. 
According to the Digambara text used, she grants to her wor¬ 
shippers good boons and habits. 

Vajrdrhku^d 

She, too, has two forms according to ^vetambara texts. 
In one, she rides an elephant and bears as symbols a sword, 
vajrat shield and spear.In another, she is riding an elephant in 
■oarada-mudra^ Vajra^ citrus and goad.® The Digambaras represent 
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the deity as driving in an aerial car and holding in her hands a 
goad and a lute.^ 

.The Vidyadevi of the present description bears the same 
name as the Svetambara Yaksini of Anantanatha. Some sym¬ 
bols of the Svetambara form and others of the Digambara form, 
such as sword, spear and goad come to be equal to those of the 
Yaksini, The symbol of an elephant, the name Vajraihkusa 
meaning ‘one adorned with vajra and goad’ leads us to suppose 
some mysterious connection between this Vidyadevi and Indra. 
Her lute, as given by the Digambaras, is only a symbol of Saras- 
vati. 

Apraticakrd or Jambunada 

According to the ^vetambara books, she rides a Garuda 
and all her four hands are armed with discs.^ She is called Jambu¬ 
nada by the Digambaras, who represent her as riding a peacock 
and bearing a sword and a spear.® 

Apraticakra by name and symbols bears equality with the 
Yaksini of Rsabhanatha. This Vidyadevi may have some innate 
relation to Vaisnavi, the wifeofVisnu, as Jambunada seems to 
have relation with Kaumari, the wife of Karttikeya. Peacock 
and spear are in this form the common characteristics. 

Puru?adaUd 

In Svetambara literature, she is differently described. 
In one aspect, she holds a sword and shield,^ in another,'' she 
rides on a buffalo and carries in her four palms Varada, sword. 
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citrus and shield.^ The Digambara text makes her ride a peacock 
and hold as symbols vajra and a lotus.^ 

We meet with the Yaksini of the same description as the 
wife of TumbarUj the attendant of Sumati. The buffalo vehicle 
indicates strongly the Vidyadevi’s original relation with the 
wife of Yama, who characteristically moves on the back of the 
same animal. 

Kali 


The Digambara image of this Vidyadevi should ride a 
deer and should be furnished in its hands with the symbols of 
a staff and sword.® There are two Svetambara forms to be 
marked. She is seated on a lotus and holds either in two hands 
a club and varada or in four hands rosary, club, vajra and Abhaya^ 
She has similarity in name and certain symbols with the 
Svetambara Yaksini of Abhinandana. The Digambara goddess, 
though having denominational similarity with the Yaksini of 
Supar!?vanatha of the same sect seems to have been modelled 
after the type of the wife of Vayu. This is strongly suggested 
by the common characteristic symbol of a deer as vehicle. 

Mahdkdli 

The Svetambaras have two descriptions for the goddess. 
According to one, she rides on a man and holds a rosary, fruit, 
bell and Varada mudra,^ According to another, she equally rides 
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a man but holds a rosary, vajra, Abhaya mudrd and bell.^ 

The Digambara form of Mahakali is to be represented as. 
standing on a corpse and bearing in her hands a bow, sword,' 
fruit and weapon.^ 

Though the Yaksini of the like name, the jSvetambara one 
of Sumatinatha and Digambara one of Suvidhinatha, exists in 
Jain Iconography, the Vidyadevi named Mahakali partakes more 
of the nature of Kali of Brahmanism than of the same Yaksini. 
The symbols of sword, bell, rosary, etc., are sufficiently tantrik 
in character, the corpse at the feet of the goddess being a true 
mark of Kali. The Digambara book states that the goddess 
grants religious trance {Samadhi) to her worshippers, 

Gauri 

She of the ^vetambara type rides on an alligator 
and bears four hands equipped with Varada^ club, rosary and 
water-lily.® In Digambara form, too, Gauri has an alligator 
as her vehicle and holds lotus as her symbol.^ There is also Gauri,. 
the Digambara Yaksini of Sreyarh^anatha. Some of her symbols, 
such as lotus, Varada^ are identical with those of this Vidyadevi. 
As an alligator is mythologically associated with a form of Brah- 
mani, Gauri or Durga, we have reason enough to infer that tho 
goddess, model came after her. The alligator and some of the 
symbols such as water-lily and urn indicate her connection with 
the goddess Gahga of Brahmanism.^ 
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Srutadevi and Vidyddevis 
Gandhari 

The iSvetambara Gandhari is to be represented either as- 
seated on a lotus and holding a staff and vajra or Varada, staff, 
Abhaya and VojraA Digambara goddess rides a tortoise and holds 
a disc and sword.^ 

We meet with the § vetambara Yakgini of the like name;,, 
who belonged to Nami. Her swan vehicle gave her the~cEaracter 
of Sarasvati. The Yaksini Gandhari of the Digambaras rides^ 
a crocodile but the Vidyadevi Gandhari rides a tortoise. This 
latter point leads us to connect her with Yamuna, as the preceding 
Vidyadevi was suggested to be associated with Gahga. 

Mahdjvdld or Jmldmdlini 

The text called the Acdradinakara of the Svetambaras 
describes this goddess as riding a cat but mentions no attributes. 
The Mrvdmkalikd another text of the same sect describes her 
as riding a boar and holding many weapons without description.^ 
Images of Digambara type should ride a buffalo and bear such 
weapons as a bow, shield, sword and disc.^ The Yaksini of 
similar name we find as attached to Candraprabha. The 
^vetambara Yaksirii has a cat as her vehicle like the present 
goddess and the Digambaras* also has the common vehicle of a 
buffalo. The underlying idea of the Jvalamalini representation 
seems to have been derived from the consort of Yama, whose 
symbol is a buffalo. The cat symbol is also held by a Brahmani- 
cal deity named Sasthi. It is, indeed, difficult to say which idea 
is older, the Jain or the Brahmanic. 


Mdnavi 

According to one text, she has blue colour and sits on a 
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"blue lotus and a twig.^ According to another of the same Svetam- 
hara school, she sits on a lotus and is four-handed showing 
Varada,^ rosary and a bough of a tree.® The Digambara text 
also describes her as of blue colour and as riding a boar and 
bearing a trident. The Vidyadevi has a parallel in name to 
the Svetambara Yaksini of Sreyaih^anatha and in the Digambara 
Yaksiniof Sitalanatha. The'former parallel does not seem to be 
of form but of mere name. Sitalanatha’s Yaksini as admitted by 
the Digambara school presents a similarity of name and vehicle. 
Stress has been laid on the Vidyadevi’s colour being blue and 
in this connection, one is led to trace some faint relation between 
her and the Nilasarasvati of Brahmanism. The boar symbol 
would connect the female deity with Varahi having the same 
vehicle. 

Vairo^t 

The Svetambara text represents the goddess as riding on 
a snake and carrying in her hands a sword, snake, shield and 
snake*. The Digambaras’ Vidyadevi rides a lion and has a snake 
symbol®. The Yaksini of the identical name occurs in the Digam¬ 
bara Iconography and belongs to Vimalanatha, Her vehicle and 
symbol in both the instances consist of snakes. That there exists 
a sure cognateness between the conception of the Vidyadevi 
and the Yaksirii is clearly indicated by a Digambara text which 
in an invocation calls the latter a Vidyadevi.® 
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Acyuptd 

She is called in the ^vetambara literature Acyupta and 
described as riding a horse and holding a bow, sword, shield and 
arrow^. Acyuta as represented by the Digambaras equally 
rides a horse and holds the symbol of a sword®. 

Mdnasl 

Manasi of Svetambara conception has two types in icono¬ 
graphy. According to one, she rides a swan and bears the attri¬ 
butes of Varada and Vajra^. According to another, she sits on a 
lion and has four hands carrying Varada mudr&y Vajra^ rosary and 
•again Vajra^. The Digambara Manasi seats herself on a snake 
-vehicle®. 

Manasi by name and by the symbol of swan, Vajra and 
lion seems to be based upon a mixture of ideas. The swan symbol 
is very apt and is in keeping with the traditional emblem of the 
goddess of learning. The Buddhist deity of learning called 
Vagisvari®, who has a famous temple in Benares rides on a lion. 
Thus, there must be some undercurrent of interrelation in the 
symbolism. She rides a tiger. In this case,. the Digambara 
Vidyadevi rides a snake. This appears to be due to the fact of 
Manasi and Manasa having the same literal sense. 
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Mahdmdnasi 

The iSvetambaras describe the sixteenth Vidyadevi as 
riding on a lion and bearing, in her four hands, varada, sword, 
kamandalu and lance^. The Digambara representation of the 
goddess sits on a swan and holds a rosary, Varadamudra, goad and 
garland®. 

Again, the conception of this Vidyadevi is presumably 
based upon that of Vagi^vari. The sword symbol specially 
corresponding to the Digambara Yaksini of like name is Nirvani 
of Jina Santinatha. As noticed before, her symbols of book,, 
kamandalu and lotus befit more a Vidyadevi than a Yaksini. 
The Digambara conception of Mahamanasi either as a Yakisini 
or Vidyadevi has symbols such as, peacock, swan, rosary, which 
fit in with the characteristics of the goddess of learning. 
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CHAPTER VII 


MISCELLANEOUS JAINA DIVINITIES 

Under this head^, we propose to treat of certain other 
deities ofjainisnij who do not prove to be constituent of a distinct 
class of importance but still figure promiscuously in Jaina temples 
and rock sculpture. The models of their representations except 
in the case of Naigame^a or Nameso, and ^antidevi must have 
been originally BrahnjaniCj though, of course^ as they are in 
Jainism, much modified and mlide renascent. Itis very interesting 
as we shall notice in this topic, that Jainism with its absolute 
doctrine of Ahimsa or non-killing should have, alongside with 
the later Buddhism adopted even minor goddesses of Tantricism, 
Nor should it be less interesting to observe that exactly like the 
Brahmanic custom of giving a prior worship to Gane^a and 
Laksipi, the Jainas, including their merchant class, attach a 
high importance to the veneration of these deities. 

Uarinegamesi or Naigame^a 

He is represented in Jaina religious art, as a male figure, 
either with the head of a ram or antelope or a goat. We have 
the noteworthy example of the god’s icon in the Jaina antiquities 
•of Mathura^. In this, Naigamesa is represented as bearing a 
goat’s head* 

The god with his variant names is mentioned in the Kalpa-^ 
sutra, Nemindthacarita and Antagadadasdo. He is primarily the 
captain of the foot forces of Indra, fit whose command, he trans¬ 
ferred the embryo of Mahavira from the body of the Brahmani 
Devananda to the womb ofKsatriyaniTri^ala. Hence, he acquir¬ 
ed the power of granting the boon of child-birth. Thus, we 


I, The Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura by V.A. Smith, PI. XVIII 
(obverse and reverse) “The Obverse shows five figures. The prin¬ 
cipal figure is a goat-headed deity seated in an easy attitude. The 
deity is labelled Bhagavd Pfemeso, dating from about the beginning of 
the Christian era or earlier. To the right are three standing females, 
and a male infant stands by the left knee of the deity. 
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find hinij in later literature, connected with the procreation of 
children.^ He is known to have two aspects, one beneficent 
another malevolent. 

The conception of the god does not seem to us to be wholly 
original as Prof. Keith has Supposed.^ The three ideas connected 
with the deity, namely, the deer-face, goat-face and power of 
procreation, we conjecture were derived from the mythology of 
Dak§a Prajapati. As Prajapati, he is fundamentally associated 
with work of creation and procreation. The Br§,hmanic mytho¬ 
logy refers to the incident in which Siva at the self-immolation 
of his wife, Sati, being enraged, pursued Daksa, who assumed 
the form of a deer and at last decapitated him.jBut Siva is said 
to have afterwards restored him to life. According to another 
account, a demon came out from a torn hair of Siva in rage, who- 
beheaded Daksa and put a goat’s head on his neck. 

K^etrapd la 

In the iSvetambara books, we meet with two descriptions 
of this god. From one, we gather he has twenty hands with 
many weapons, matted hair, a snake as his holy thread and 
rides a dog. He is surrounded by Ananda and other Bhairavas 
and leads the sixty-four Yoginis.® The other description makes 
him six-handed, the attributes being a club, noose, Damaru,. 
bow, goad and Gedika 

Images of this divinity have been discovered in many 
places but lie unidentified. The figures that I have studied. 


’‘Now Sulasa was from .childhood a worshipper of the god Harinega- 
me?!. She caused to be made an image of Harinegame?i and every 
morning she bathed. So in compassion for the lady Sulasa, the god 
Harinegame?i made both her and thee to become pregnant at the same 
time.’* The Antagada-Dasdo (Oriental Translation Fund), pp. 36, 37. 
Indian Mythology (Mythology of all races series) by A.B. Keith. 
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agree with the description in its most essential features.^ 

Ksetrapala is a Bhairava and seems to be the master of 
the Yoginis. As the name suggests, he is the deity whose function 
is to protect the field. Hence, probably, he has the dog, who- 
might watch the field and help his master by guarding it against 
any aggressor. The Bhairavas of Brahmanism, such as the 
Kalabhairava and Va^ukabhairava are always associated with 
a dog. In fact, the relation of Ksetrapala with Vatukabhairava 
has been clearly mentioned of in the Jaina texts.^ 

Gan,eia 

His hands vary from two, four, six, nine, eighteen to one 
hundred and eight. According to the description of the Acara* 
dinalcara, Ganapati should be pot-bellied and should hold, in his 
hands, an axe, Varada^ Modaka (Sweet-meat ball), and Abhaya^ 
His vehicle is a mouse.® 

The form of Ganapati with four hands seems to be stan¬ 
dard. The symbols of axe, Modaka and mouse are exactly the 
same with those of the Brahmanic GaneSa. Hence, we may 
reasonably conclude that the icon of this god is the result of one 
of the many assimilations which Jainism made from Brahman¬ 
ism. 


3 - 


A fig. from Gandhawal Gwalior no. 1974/211 rides a dog and has. 
four hands. It seems to be a Digambara image. Another fig. may 
be seen on the right wall in a group of rock-cut sculptures on the left 
of the road, inside the Gwalior Fort. It has also four hands with the 
canonical symbols. 
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J§ri or Lak?mi 

Sri or goddess of wealth has been described in a Digam~ 
bar a MS. as a four-handed figure holding a flower and lotus. 
The same goddess in a Svetambara MS. is represented as riding 
on an elephant and holding, as symbol, lotuses.® 

The worship of Laksmi has a great hold upon the orthodox 
Jainas of both communities. The special day on which honour 
is done to the goddess of wealth is called Dhanaterasa. On , the 
same occasion, the iSvetambara women polish their jewellery 
and ornaments in honour of Laksmi. The description of Jaina 
Laksmi, given above, does not far differ from that of the Brahma- 
,riic ^ri or Kamala. Only in one point, it appears, namely in 
the riding on an elephant, the Jaina image presents an origina¬ 
lity, It must be noted here that the conception of Laksmi even 
in Jainism is very old as the goddess is menti oned in the 
JCalpasHtra as one of the objects of Trif ala’s dream. 

^dntidevi 

She may be found described in ^vetambara accounts as a 
goddess seated in a lotus and bearing in her four hands Varada^ 
rosary, Kamandalu and a pitcher.® 

The idea of this female deity seems to be quite new to us. 
No deity of Brahmanism or Buddhisrn affords even a nearer 
parallel to this. She is believed by the Jainas to have the func- 
ti on of improving the origination of the four-fold Jaina church.^ 


Mandira-prati^ihavidhana . 
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In several Jaina MSS., I have noticed the names of the 
Yoginis and their number is mentioned to be six-four. Some of 
the names may be mentioned here : Mahayogini, Siddhayogini, 
Yugesvarij Pretaksi, Dakini, KalijKMaratri,NisacarijKlinikari, 
Battali, Bhutadamari, Kumarika, Candika, Varahi, Kamkali, 
Bhuvanesvari, Kundall, Laksmij Karali, Visati, and so on.^ 
Another MS. gives a list of names with some alterations. They 
are Divyayogi, Mahayogi, Siddhiyogi, Gane^vari, Pretaksi, 
Dakini, Kali, Kalaratri, Nisacari, Hrimkari, Siddhi, Vaitala, 
Klirhkari, Bhutadamari, Grddhvakesi, Mahakali, §u?kahgi, 
Narabhojini, Phutkari, Virabhadrarh^i, Dhumraksi, Kalaha- 
priya, Rajasi, Ghoraraktaksi, Virupaksi, Bhayamkari, Bairi, 
Kaumariki, Cancel, Kahkali, Bhuvanesvari Kundala, Jalaki (?) 
iLaksmi, Yamaduti, Karatapani, Ko^aki-bhak§ani, Yaksa 
Kaumari, Yantra-vahini, Vis ala, Kamaki, Yaksini, Preta- 
bhaksini, Dhurjati, Kihkari, Kapala, Visaihsluli.^ The list, 
though long and sometimes obscure, does not exhaust the number 
of sixty-four. Some of the names are in common with the Brah- 
manic names of Yoginis but majority of them are quite original 
to Jainism. How the cult of the Tantrik Yoginis originated 
among the vegetarian Jainas is unknown. The Yoginis arc 
known as attendants on Siva or Parvati. But in the case of 
Jainism, we may suppose, as seen before that they are subordi¬ 
nates to Ksetrapala, the chief of the Bhairavas. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ASANAS AND MUDRAS 


Among all great religions of India, certain symbolic 
positions of hands and legs form prominent parts of poses in. 
spiritual contemplation. They are believed to be aids to mental 
concentration. The Hatha Toga or the primary culture of the 
body combined with will-force has as its subject these Mudras- 
and Asanas in a general sense. It is well-known that the Indian. 

practise the various Asanas to gain some control of the body,, 
proceeding as they do, towards the Rdja Toga or Higher mental 
culture. The Jaina Tirthankaras were also essentially Togis 
on one hand and teachers of religion on the other. Hence, the- 
explanation of the Yogic Asanas and Madras, as found in the 
sculptures of the Jainas, their followers and attendants. In this, 
respect, however, the Jaina Iconography presents some novel 
features. For some of the Asanas, for example, the Kdyotsarga,. 
are distinctly of Jaina origin. 

Five kinds of Asanas may be differentiated. These are the- 
Paryahka, Ardhaparyahka, Vajra, Khadgasana and ViraA They 
are also known as Mok^dsana or the ,postures assumed by a Jina 
at the time of the salvation or on the way to attaining it. There is, 
further, another Asana called the Bandhurdsana, which has been 
defined as the easy posture, the assumption of which makes the 
mind motionless.^ Now, let us describe the Asanas individually.. 


Paryarhkdsana or Sarfiparyarhkdsana 

Glossed as Padmdsana, which, in the Jaina Yogic texts, is- 


I. Vide the text 
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described as a posture in which the Jaina or any devotee squats 
on a scat with legs foidedj the right leg being on the left thigh 
and the left leg on the right thigh, while the eyes are fixed upon 
the tip of the nose. The position of the arms varies.^ 

There is a religious* prescription to the effect that the 
image of Mahavira, !l^sabhanatha and Neminatha should be 
constructed in this posture or Asana,^ The extant sculptures of 
the Tirthankaras mentioned, do not always support the injunc¬ 
tion.^ 

Ardhaparyamkasana 

While the Paryatfikdsana is sitting on the hams, the Ardha-- 
paryarhkdsana is half sitting on hams. In the latter posture, one 
leg hangs angularly, the other remains folded. The same Asana 
is also called Paryarhkdsana mdna^ which has been defined as the 
position in which the Yogi lessens the weight of his body by 
one-third.* This posture is not common to the images of the 
Jinas. We get, however, instances of this in the case of the Yak§as 
and Yaksinis. The figures of Gakre^vari from Gandhawal in 
Gwalior State and Nirvani Yaksini explored by me are repre¬ 
sented in this posture. 

Khadgasana 

The standing posture with feet at a distance of about two- 
inches from each other, the hands resting naturally by the sides, 


1 . 


3. 


4* 


Gf. The Antagada-Dasao (Oriental Translation Fund") p, 59, footnote.. 
For an illustration of this posture refer to the image of 5 t§abhanathax 
from Mahetb, Distt, Gonda, 

The injunction runs like this—■ 
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but not so as to touch the body.?- All the standing Jina figures 
are represented in this posture.^ It is, however, enjoined that 
the figures of Ajitanatha, Sambhavanatha and Abhinandana 
should be especially sculptured in the Khadgdsana. 

Mudras 

Whereas Asanas refei' to particular mystic positions of 
legs, the Madras relate to positions of hands as well as feet. In 
the Jaina pantheon, the Tirthahkaras have not many Madras 
in their representations but their attendants, viz-, the Yaksa 
and Yaksinis assume different Madras in their hands analogous 
to those, generally met with in the Hindu and Buddhist images. 
We find mentioned in the Jaina literature quite a number of. 
Madras with their descriptions, some of which it is not possible 
to trace in the actual sculptures. Consequently, we Would 
describe below those which we find in actual sculptures and also 
those which though not seen already are very likely to be found ■ 
in figures of future discovery. 

Jina-Mudra 

The po.sition, so called, when the ascetic stands in Kdyot- 
sarga keeping the feet at four fingers breadth between the toes 
and lesser width between the heels.® Kdyotsarga literally means- 
‘letting loose the body’. 


■ II 

Vasunandi’s Vdstusdra & Praiifthdsamgraha 
(MSS. 68 Jnanamandir, Baroda) 

See for illustration, the fig. p. Gandraprabha, Devagarh Fort. 

wm iifTT 5^' ^ II 
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Paflca, 3 Viva. 

Acdradinakara, 
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Toga-Mudra 

The position of sitting in which the palms of the hands in 
the form of lotus-buds [should be laid upon one another 
beside the belly.^ 

Vira Mudra 

Same as Varada-Mudrd-—{^giving a boon’). The posture, 
in which one sits at ease and keeps one’s hands opening outwards.^ 
Many of the figures of the Yaksinis and Vidyadevis already 
described bear this Mudra. 


inu i " (i i raf7: ^ 5?%^ i 

Pid6< ' ? fc ii 

Panca, Viva. 

A$dradinakara, 


APPENDIX A 


NOTES ON JAINA SYMBOLS AND TECHNICAL TERMS 

A§taraangalika— to wit, a Svastika, Srivatsa, Nandyavarta, 
Vardhamanaka, state-scat, pitcher, fish and 
a mirror. 

Ayagapata or tablet of homage. It is an ornamental 

slab bearing the representation of a Jina or 
of some other object of worship and the 
term may be appropriately rendered by 
Tablet of homage or of worship’. Since such 
slabs were put up in temples as the numerous 
inscriptions on them say ‘for the worship 
of the Arhats’. 

Ava^yakas are singing hymns to the 24 Jinas Stavana^ 

Vandand^ Pratikrama^, Kdyotsarga. 

Dharmacakra (wheel of law)—It seems to have been 
borrowed from Buddhism to indicate the 
preaching of the Dharma in connection with 
the Tirthankaras. 

Dundubhi The Heavenly Dundubhis consist of five 

musical instruments. These are the Panca- 
mahd^abda viz. (1) ^ringa^ the horn. (2) 
Tammataj the drum. (3) Sarhkha, the conch- 
shell. (4) Bherii the trumpet. (5) Jaya- 
ghdta, the cymbal. 

(Cf. Prof. Bhandarkar’s “Jaina Iconography” 
Ind. Ant., 1911, June.) 

Hara is a combination of 18 strings of jewels (The 

Antagada-Dasao and Anuttarovavdiya-Dasdo 
Oriental, Translation Fund, p., 21). 

Nandyavarta It is defined as a Svastika with nine corners. 

It is a peculiar geometrical pattern. (See 
Colebrooke’s Mis. Essays, Ed. by Cowell 
Vol. II p. 190).i 

I. A sort of building in the form of a quadrangle without a western 
3 b te—Apte’s dictionary. 
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Jaina Symbols and Technical Terms 


Palamva 

.S amayika-Patha 

^amavasarana 


.'Srivatsa 


^vastika 


‘Pendant jewels’. Some commentators ex¬ 
plain it as ‘long’ applied to silks. 

The hymns which the Jainas recite in the 
beginning of their meditation. 

It is believed that the Tirthahkaras rise 
up to 5000 man’s height and Indra constructs 
the famous Samavasarana consisting of 12 
Sabhas. 

(Gf. Prof. Bhandarkar’s note on the subject. 
Ind. Ant, 1911 June). 

a diagram resembling a flower of four petals 
arranged at right angles one to another or 
a curl of hair. 

‘A mystical cross which is believed to bring 
good fortune to the wearer thereof and which 
resembles a Greek cross with ends turned in 
at right angles. This symbol is probably 
very ancient, as it was one of the chief 
marks on the feet of Buddha. Prof. Burnouf 
(see Schliemann’s Troy p. 103) holds that 
it is intended to denote the invention of the 
fire drill. The Svastika has been observed 
on greek pottery of antiquity, on innumerable 
ornaments in the catacombs of Rome, on 
ancient personal ornaments in Scandinavia, 
on ancient urns and weapons in Britain, 
in devices in Japan and Britain, on cofiins 
in China and on .Church bells in England’^. 


r. Anderson, catalogue Part ll, p. 197, for an interesting article of this, 
subject, see Ind. Ant. Vol. VII, p. 176, also Thomas, Ind. Ant. Vol. IX 
P . 65, Beal Ibid., p. 67. 


APPENDIX B 


5 Sevidu=:l Alakku 
2 Alakku=l Ulakku 
2 Ulakku=l Uri 
2 Uri=l Nali or Pat^i 
8 NMi or Padii=:l Kuruni ^dr Marakkal 
2 Kuruni=sl Padakku 

2 Padakku =1 Tuiji 

3 Tunis=l. Kalam 

=3 Maunds 

SIL, llj p. 48, note 5.. 

1 Veli=«6| Acres. 

Ancient India (Iyengar),^'pp. 182-3.. 
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Lucknow Museum 99 
Lunkas 11 
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Maghavataraja 45 
Mahakali 16, 41 90, 91 > 94» 127 
Mahamdnasl 99 

Mahajvdld 129 

Mahdvenu 57 ^ „ 

Mahavirag, 10, 60, 64, 106,107,139 
Mahayak?a 37* 68, 124 
Mahayana 9 
Maha Yogini 137 
Mahindra 109 
Makara-ketana 103 
Makarasamkrdnti 8 

Mall’ 45i 55 
Mallinalha 11, 54» 60 
Mallimtha carita, 32 
Malulunga 85 
Manahparydya 5 
-Manas 4 
Manasa 98, 106 
Manasi97, 131 
Manavl 47, 75, 94, 95 j ^29 
Manpla 41, 118 
Manibhadra 65 
Manovega 72) 9^ 

Mantras 15 
Marici 50, 100 
Mamdevi 18 

Matanga 43, 60, 72, 84, 92, 109 
Mathura 21, 76 
Mali 5 

Meghamalin 59, 84 
Megharatha 41 
Metta 3 

Mmavahana 98 
Mithild 57 
Mitrasena 54 
Mitravlrya 41 
Mokfa 2, 4, 5, 36 
Mokfdsana 138 
Mudras, 138, 140 
Muhurta 7 

Muni Suvrata 31 j 55) 61 

N 

Naga 44) 45) 78, 115 

Nagake^ara 44 < 

Naigamesa 133 

Naif Ha 111 

Naivcdya 15 

Naivcdya Puja 8 

Naianda 63 

Ndma 12 

Nemeso 133 

Kami 133^‘fci 

NaminStha 139 


Nandi 82 
Nandiga 82 
Nandi Vfksa 51 
Nandya 142 
Nandydvartta 53, 54, 142 
Naradatta 55, 102 
Naravdhana 83, 91 
Nata 61 

Navavidhana 18 
Navagrahas 117 
Neminatha 51, 82, 103 
Nemindtha carita 133 
Neminatha Purana 13 
Nilasarasvati 130 
Nirjard 4s 5 
Nirvana 2, 63 
Nirvani 98, 132, 137 
Nirvani devi 86 
Nirvaria-kalikd 88, 124, 129 
Nisacari 137 
Nirgrantha 12 
Nirgranthds 9 
Nyagrodha 35^ 
Nyaya-Vai^esika 2 
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Padarthas 4 

Padmaprabha 42, 56, 91 
Padmapurana 106 
Pad-ihdsana 28, 138 
Padmdvatl 104 
Pajjusana Sarhvatsari 8 
Palamva 143 
PahcamahaSabda 142 
Pancastikaya 4 
PaHcdmfita 16 
Pannagadevi 97 
Papa 4, 63 
Papamata 22 
Parimatala 21 
Parinifkramana 20 
Par^va 58, 60, 83 
Pdrhandtha 43 

Par^vanathacarita 12, 13, 60 

Parsvanatha 43, 58, 83 

Pdtdla^o, 59, 76,, 105, 112, 115 

Pataliputra 9 

Parvad 137 

Paryahka 138 

Paryarhkasana 138, 139 

Pindka 111 

Piyala 39 

Pavapuri 21 

Prabha 44 

Pracaijda 95 

Prajapati 134 

Prajnapti 70, 89, 124 
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Prajavatl 55 
PrasSda 
Prasenajit 59 
Praiimas 7 
Prdtihdryas 19 
Pratikrama^a 142 
Pratistha 30 
Pratistha-vidhi 17 
Pravacanasdroddhdra 34 
Prayascilta 8 
Pretak§i 137 
Pr§thacampa 63 
Priyamgh 40 
Prithivi 43 
Pudgala 3, 4 
Pujakas 2 

Puiidarika Vasudcva 51 
Punya 3, 4 
Pura^a 12 

Purnabhadra 47> 65 

Purnaraksa 65 

Purusa 71 

Purusa-carita 61 

Purufadatta 71, go, gi, roQ, 126 

Pu§pa 71, 83 

Pu?padanta 45 

Pu?paka 114 

Pufpaydna 83 

Pu§pakam 83 

Purusottama Vasudcva 50 

a 

Quadruple 34 

R 

Rajgriha 56, 63 
Rdhu 120 

Raja Purusa Datta 51 

Rdjayoga 138 

Ratna Devi ii7 

Ratnapura 51 

Ravana 83 

Rjuvalika 62 

Rsis 26, 31 

Rjupalika 2 1 

Rtuvaiika 62 

Rohini 88, 124 

R?abha 12, 20 

Rshabba Datta 61 

Rsabhanatba 12, 26, 27, 35^126,134 

S 

Sad 109 
§ad^ana 80 
Sddhu 11 
Sadhvi 11 
Sagaracakri 37 
Sabet Mahet 41 


iSakala Kirti 12 

Sakra 114 

Sala 60 

gala tree 38 

galibhadra 65 

Sathskaras 2 

Sarhsara 3 

Sdmayika 7, 8 

Samayika-patba 7, 143 

Samavasara^a 12, 15, i43 

Sarhbhava 38 

Sambhavandtha 30, 6g, 70,-124, 
Samrddha 65 
Saihkhya 3, 142 
gamkhini 17 
Sameta^ikbara 21, 45 
Samparyamkdsana 62 
Satripraddya 15 
Sarhsdra 4, n 
Samudravijaya 57 
Sarhvara 4 
Samyak caritra 5 
Samyak Dariana 5 
Samyak Jddna 5 
Sankaracarya 2 
gani 120 
i9anmukba 49, 7® 

^n^mukha Takfa 80 
Sbanta 91 
ganti 43 
;$dntidevi 137 
gantinatha 12, 51, 7® 

Sdntindthacaritra 12 
Saptabhaiiginaya 5 
Sapta-cchada 51 
Sapta-parpa 36 
Sdradd Pujd 8 
Sarnath 47, 48, 52 
Sarasvati i6, 99, 100, 122, 128 
Sarvatobhadra 39 
Sarvatobhadra-Pratimd 34 
Sarvakama 65 
Sarvartba Siddba 17 
SarvayaSas 65 

gasana-devatas 20, 30, 32, 54* 85 
gaknadevi 46, 86, 92 
asthi 129 
atanika 63 
Satrap So^asa 24 
gatruftjaya Hill 21 
Saturn-god i20 
Satyavirya 38 
Saurlpuri 57 
Svayarhvara 40 
gc?a 106 
Siddhacakra 9 
Siddhartba 40, 59 
Siddhayika 60, 64, 106, 107 
Siddhayogini 137 
;^ilpa Sdstra 34 
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Siriihapuri 48 
Sirhhdsana 48 
Simhasena 50 
Simandhara 40 
Siimaga 23 
Sirisa ^3-2 

Siva yi, 115, 134,^37 
Sivabhuti 10 
Sivadevi 57 
Sivapuja 14 
Sivaraja 53 
SUald Pujd 8 

SUalandiha 46 , 95 > ^33 

Soma 56 

Sprsati 32 

Staddhd 2, 14 

^rdvaka 7, n 

Srdvakas 7 

Sravana 65 

Sravana Belagola ai 

Sravasti 38 

$rcnika 12, 60 

Sreyam^anatha 27, 47, 95, 115, 12O, 

Srt 14, 136 
Sri-Parvata 27 
Sridevi 53 
Srikanta 53 
grikrisna 58 

^rivatsa 19, 28, 47, 95, 142, 143 

Srivatsa Devi 95 

grnga 142 

Srpi 69 

Sruta-devi 122 

Sruti 4> 122 

Stavana 142 

Sihdpand Jind 12 

Stkdnaka-vdsis ii 

Sthf'labhadra 9, 10 

Suvidhinatha 74 

Sudar^ana 54 

Sugriva 45 

Sukla Pancami 122 

Sukra 120 

Suluma 54 

Sulasa 24 

Sumanabhadra 65 

Sumati 40, 127 

Sumatinatha 40, 71, 102, 128 

Sumitra 58 

Sunanda 46 

Sun-God 117 

Sundavana 62 

Suparsva 43 

Suparivanatha 24, 40, 43, 73, 

85, 142, 143 
Supratistha 43 
Suramya 49 
Surasena 53 
Suris 15 


Surya 53, i ii, 117 
Susepa 38 
SusTina 42 
Sustari Devi 63 
Sutra devi 123 
Sutrds 2 

Suvidhinatha 45, 46 
Suvrala 51 
Svaha 109, iio 
Svastika 20, 43, 44, 72 
Svetdambaras 9, 10, 15, 16, 37 
Syddvdda 5, I2 
Syama 42, 91, iii 
Syama Yaksa 73 

T 

Taramata 142 
Tapas 21 

Tara 16, 20, 100 
Tarpana 14 
Tattvas 4 
Tilaka taru 53 
Tirthas 20, 2i 
TIrtha ii 
Tirthakalpa 2I 

Tirthamkaras i, 2, 8, 11,12, 35, 42 
Trilinear 20 

Trimukha 38, 69, 125 
Trimurti 34 
Tripista 47 
Tripura 16 
Triratna 5 

Trisala 61, 74, 133 
Tri-Sandhd 14 

Tri§asti-Salakapuru§a-Garita 35 
Tri§asj:i-Sataka 61 
Tumbara 47, 71 
Tumbaru 41, 127 

U 

Ugrasena 57 
Ujjain 22 

Uttarapurd^a 12 37, 41,42, 48, 61 
V 

Vagi^vari 98, 132 
Vaijayanta 7a, 23 
Vaimanika 17 
Vaira 138 

Vairoti 49, 96, loi, 130 
Vai^ravana 65 
Vaisnavi 87, 126 
Vaitali 16 

Vajra 78, 82, loi, io8, 112, 125 
Vojra-da^da 51 
Vajraihkusa 125 

Vajta-irirhkhald QOf 114, 125 
Varna 59 
Vamana' 58 
Vandana 142 
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Vanijyagrama 63 
Vappila 57 

Varada 68, 71, 81, 88, 96 
Varada mudra 38, 72, 77, 84, 87, 
88, 89, gi, 96, 99, 141 
Varaha 36 
Varahl r6, 100, 137 
Varanandl 72 
Vardhamana 61, 63 
Vardhamdnacaritra 61 
Vardhamanaka 142 
Varhivahana 8g 
Varuna 55, 81, 89, 112 

Vasuki 84 
Vasudeva 31,48, 49 
Vasupiijya 48, 49, 103 
Vastu Devas r8 
Vdstu-Devaids 108 
Vastupala 21 
Vatukabhaira va 135 
Vdyu 112, 127 
VItJdii 39 
Vedas 116, 122 
Vidita 96 

Vidyadevi 86, 91-95, 124, 130. 
VidyadevJs 17, 89, 90, 122 
VIjapuraka 85 

Vijaya 18, 44,'73, 74, 93, g6, 102, 

111 

Vijaya Raja 56 
Vfha 46 
Vi ha fruit 72 

Vimalanatha 49, 79, 80, 130 
Vitnalandtha-Purdpa 13 
Vimalata 49 
Vimalashah Tejapala 21 


Vimanavasi 17 
Vipd 91, 107 
Vira 138 
Viradevas 17 
Vira Mudra 141 
Virasvami 63 
Virupaksi 16 
Visnu 48, 126 
Vi9nudevi 48 
Visnudeva 48 
Vi?r»udri 48 
Vi^vasena 52, 81 
Vogal (Mr.) 43 
Vrata-Puja 14 
Vrsabhanatha 36 
Vyaniara God 17 
Vyaghraraji 16 
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Tak^a 2q, 30, 35 
Yaksas 65 

Yaksiui 29, 46, 65, 129 
Yak§eta 47 
Yaksendra 53, 79 
Tak^ehara 70 
Yaksinis 65, 86, 135 
Yamaghanta 16 
Yama 51,' no, in, 129 
Yamaduti 16, 42 
Yamuna 129 
Yatis 15 
Yoga 138 
Yoga-Mudra 141 
Yogeivari 137 
Yoginia 134 
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